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Specifically designed with colour image amateurs and professionals in mind, the Luminance 6901® pencils reaffirm 

Caran d’Ache’s quality standards. Their smooth texture and exceptional covering power make them the ideal 

means of achieving colour overlays and gradations. With Luminance 6901®, Caran d’Ache has produced the most 

lightfast colour pencil ever designed. Made in Geneva, they are available in collections of 12, 20, 40, 76 pencils, 
as well as a new set of 20 portrait colours. All 100 pencils are available individually. 
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Soe PAINTING A PICTURE IS LIKE 
MAKING A MAGAZINE... 


There are more parallels than you might expect between making a 


PETER BROWN 


Arusis Gj 


magazine and painting a picture. One of those is that no matter how 
carefully you plan things out beforehand, you can't legislate for the 
happy accidents that occur along the way or the unexpected themes 
that emerge beside the ones that you originally intended. 


This issue is a case in point. While we had certain topics we had 
COVER IMAGE MARK ADLINGTON 


long been planning to cover, little links popped up all over the place. 

Paul Rafferty went in search of Winston Churchill's painting locations along 
STAY INSPIRED the French Riviera, while one of our highlighted exhibitions also took place at 
BY SUBSCRIBING 


Artists & Illustrators tackling reflections; one in a teacup still life, the other in a wet country lane. 


the PM's childhood home. Our two demonstration features both ended up 
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Renew: 


We also have an exclusive extract from Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain 
author Betty Edwards' hotly anticipated new book. In it, she explores the eye 
of the artist, celebrating careful observation, much as a very thoughtful Pete 
"The Street" Brown has done in our In the Studio feature this month as he 
discusses the aims of the New English Art Club. 

If, like Pete, the lockdown leaves you stuck at home, don’t forget that we have 
fantastic subscription offers available at www.artistsandillustrators.co.uk. 
Once subscribed we will send you every issue direct to your door. 


Steve Pill, Editor 
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LETTER OF THE MONTH 


CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 


| would like to thank those responsible for setting up the weekly Lockdown Drawing Challenges and for 
keeping it running over the last few months. Although | didn’t enter every week, only six times in fact, 
it enabled me to get out of a state of deep depression and anxiety by having a task to set my mind to. 
lam very grateful. There has been some stunning and inspirational work; | imagine other people had 


a similar need to escape and express themselves. 


Lesley Rumble, Cambridge 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE 

Encouraged by Ann Witheridge's articles on 
the “Zorn palette” [Issues 419-422], | tried 
to paint an onion using this technique. | am 
a beginner at painting and | am sure it has 
lot of flaws, but the technique gave me great 
pleasure to work with. My sincere thanks to 
Ann for beautifully explaining the technique. 
Bani Sarkar, via email 


A TOUGH SELL 
| paint watercolours and | want to move to 
selling a small number of them. Something 
I’d like you to cover is how to prepare works 
for sale: there’s preparing the paper, getting 
a mount, packaging, strategies... I’m making 
it up as | go along, and it is a hurdle. 

| wonder if this is something you could 
write about? Or if you have recently, maybe 
you could direct me to a back issue? 
Jo Walters, via email 


We haven't covered this recently Jo, but we 
were considering something similar so keep 
an eye out in an issue very soon. 


PRINTING FOR POSTERITY 

The article about giclee printing [Issue 421] 
was well timed, as many of us use the latest 
technology now in our artworks. I’m sending 


one of my pictures that is 
made up of tissue paper, 
tracing paper and felt pen, 
stuck onto thick A3 paper. 
However, | knew the 
original would fade and 
fall apart, so it is now 
saved in a jpeg file, as 
suggested in your article, 
and the giclee print is 
very accurate and on 
strong paper. | did use a 
local printer and took the 
original work to check 

the colour. Just think: what | put 
together could now last 200 years! 
Jean Smith, via email 


TAKING COURAGE 
Thank you so much for the wonderful Henry 
Fraser interview [Issue 420]. Reading how 
he has overcome limitations resulting from 
his accident and developed his talent for 
painting was truly inspirational and uplifting. 
During the lockdown, | very suddenly lost 
most of my vision in my right eye. There were 
moments when | thought | might not be able 
to create my art again, but after reading this 
article | was motivated to continue. Through 
adapting and “playing”, | have explored new 
themes and different ways of working that 
| would never have come to before. Thank 
you, Henry, for your courage and passion. 
Debbie Tearle, via email 


EXPRESS YOURSELF 

In Sara Barco’s letter [Issue 422], she asked 

“Does the fact of enforced incarceration 

change the nature of one’s art?” Speaking as 

both an artist and a serving prisoner, | feel 

reasonably qualified to respond to that one. 
Having spent an inordinate amount of 

time ensconced in steel and concrete, the 

nature of my art is significantly influenced 

by my surroundings. How could it not? 
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While Monet had his lily pond and Van Gogh 
painted his peasants and fields, we have our 
walls, locks, fences, stone and steel. 

In order to offset the impediments, the 
sterile world of institutional life has led me 
to explore my imagination and it has almost 
certainly changed the very nature of my 
work (although the themes are as you might 
expect: dark, morose and intense). 

Yet with little in the way of reference 
material or external influence, the isolation 
evokes the necessary use of imagination 
and it’s that resourcefulness which has 
carried me and kept me passionate about 
the importance of self-expression. 

Sent via email by Steeldoorstudios 
on behalf of a serving prisoner 


Share your thoughts and get a daily 
dose of Artists & Illustrators tips, 
advice and inspiration by following 
us on our social media channels... 
vy @AandImagazine 

Ei ArtistsAndlllustrators 
AandImagazine 
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Exhibitions 


DECEMBER'S FIVE BEST ART SHOWS 


Until 3 January 

Known for her semi-abstract, erotically-charged 
depictions of the body, Cecily Brown has 
focused on a theme more fitting for the venue 
of her latest exhibition. This is a last chance 
to see her new works that explore the idea of 
Englishness on show at Blenheim Palace. 


6 Artists @ Illustrators 


Drawing on traditional painting genres often 
found in country houses, the New York-based 
artist offers charged reinterpretations of this 
powerful imagery. Brown celebrates her 
British heritage, yet doesn’t shy away from 
dealing with more contentious issues either. 
Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 
www.blenheimpalace.com 


Until 17 January 2021 
Being able to hear music when we see colours 
— synaesthesia, as it’s known — is impossible for 
most of us. But it’s a sensation we can come 
close to when looking at the work of Denzil 
Forrester, a Grenada-born, Cornwall-based artist 
known for his ecstatic and energetic depictions 
of the Afro-Caribbean experience in the UK. 
Spanning across four decades, this line-up of 
artworks shows how Forrester has explored ways 
to see sound, from his large-scale paintings that 
capture the rhythm, ambience and movement of 
East London’s dub reggae clubs in the early 
1980s to new drawings shaped by his recent 
experience of sound systems and open-air 
parties in Kingston, Jamaica. 
Spike Island, Bristol. www.spikeisland.org.uk 


COURTESY THE ARTIST, CORVI-MORA, LONDON AND SIKKEMA JENKINS & CO, NEW YORK. PHOTO: MATT GRUBB 


© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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A 
4 December to 31 January 2021 
What makes a work of art a 
“masterpiece”? This is a question 
widely pondered among the art 
world, and now Buckingham Palace 
encourages you to join the 
discussion, showcasing 65 of the 
Royal Collection’s most spectacular 
paintings together for the first time. 
Could it be the masterly use of 
paint, such as the way Rubens 
conveys the translucent quality of 
flesh in his 1623 Self-Portrait? 
Maybe it’s the mesmerising realism 
of a work like Rembrandt’s Agatha 
Bas? Oris the atmosphere of a 
painting, such as Pieter de Hooch’s 
Card Players in a Sunlit Room [left], 
what is to be admired the most? 
The Queen’s Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace, London. www.rct.uk 
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SKETCHBOOK 


December 


TIPS * ADVICE - IDEAS 


SKIN COLOURS 


Over mixing your paint can 
lead to dull, flat portraits. 
TOM CROFT explains a new, 
more colourful approach 


4 1. IDENTIFY 

. Begin by really looking for colour in your 
subject. Try to describe it with words first 
- this can help figure out what pigments 
to use. If you can’t identify a particular 

i, colour, then it’s likely to be a grey. Ask 
yourself if it is a green-grey or purple-grey, 
for example? Try also to decide if it’s warm 
or cool. Tone is also key. If the tones are 
correct, you can take liberties with the 
colour. You could paint someone entirely in 
purples, but if the tones and placement 
are correct then it'll work. 
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2. MIX 

Once you decide on the right pigments, 
loosely mix them together on your palette 
with no more than two figure-of-eight 
swirls of your brush. To use a cooking 
analogy, you're trying to loosely fold the 
paint rather than whisking it to a smooth 
consistency. The pure nicks of unmixed 
pigment [see below left] will really add 
vibrancy and make the colours pop. 


3. MARK 
Now think about the placement and make 
your mark. Put it down with confidence in 
one or two strokes and again try to avoid 
fiddling and overly blending the colours. 
There is a temptation to focus solely on 
making the painting look like the subject. 
If you spot interesting colours in your 
subject, enhance them for the viewer! 
Remember, our role as artists is to point 
out the things we notice to the viewer and 
translate them through our own language. 
Tom’s new book, Portrait for NHS Heroes, is 
published by Bloomsbury. All royalties from 
this book will go to NHS Charities Together 
to fund vital projects. www.bloomsbury.com 


A perfect, loose mix of the four colours 
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CaM, sir 392 
~ Why more artists are 
embracing simple media 


Improve your art, 
one sketch at a time 


Dramatic 


PAINTING 


Simple tricks to help 
transform your portrait 


RECREATE A FAMILY PHOTO IN OILS 
WORK WITH COLLAGE + PAINT FROM IMAGINATIOI 


*Free gift available with UK orders only and subject to availability. 
—— €71.95 | AUD $122.95 £63.95 $81.95 


Order online www.chelseamagazines.com/CAAIXM20 
Call +44 (0)1858 438789 (quote CAAIXM20) 


Prices displayed are for a 1year (13 issues) subscription. Gift subscriptions will commence with the first issue to be published after Christmas. 


© TRUSTEES OF THE WALLACE COLLECTION 


SKETCHBOOK 


“| RARELY DRAW WHAT I SEE... 
| DRAW WHAT | FEEL IN MY BODY.” 
— BARBARA HEPWORTH 


a BOOK OF THE MONTH 


EDVARD MUNCH Edvard Munch - An Inner 


AN INNER LIFE 


Life by Oystein Ustvedt 
His Scream could be heard 
across the ages, yet there 
was far greater subtlety 
and complexity to the life 
and work of the Norwegian 
master, Edvard Munch. 
Sketches, self-portraits, 
photos and paintings of early student 
friends all lend this short but hugely 
edifying biography a fascinating intimacy. 

Not only do we learn about his very 
modern fascination with painting process 
and his lax approach to archiving that he 
called his “kill-or-cure remedy”, but we 
also see how his deeply emotional works 
set the tone for 20th-century painting, 
preceding Bonnard, Hopper and more. 
Thames & Hudson, £16.95 


WITH IMPACT 


HASHIM AKIB on finding quiet 
spots in busy street scenes 


It’s sometimes hard to resist the temptation to 
showcase your technical ability so the tendency 
is to include everything. Filling every inch of a 
painting with interest dilutes the potency of any 
focal point. Quiet spots allow other areas to 
breathe and draw the viewer’s eye towards more 
impactful areas. 

Not only is leaving space better for composition, 
it means less labour. For this acrylic painting of 
London’s Carnaby Street, | played down the sky 
completely by applying a flat area of blue. The 
details were kept to a minimum to avoid cluttering 
space or creating too much of an architectural 
study. The more experience you gain, the more 
willing you'll become to trust your instincts and 
leave elements out. 
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SKETCHBOOK 


TEA-BREAK 
CHALLENGE 


1. SHADOW DRAWING 


For a quick drawing challenge to try 
at home, set up a simple still life 
consisting of a curved, slightly 
reflective object (a mug, vase or 
bowl, for example) with a light source 
high to one side. As you draw the 
object, pay close attention to how 


reflected light alters the colour 

and tone of the shadow on the object 
itself. Also note how the cast shadow 
is not a single flat area, but one 

with a range of tones. Accurately 
recording these two subtle details 
will add depth to your drawing. 


MOOLSI 


— CLICK ONLINE FOR OVER 600 5-STAR REVIEWS — 


Superb quality at 
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The Masters pastel adopts the latest 
technology to create vivid, vibrant 
shades & results that are stunning! 


g 10. 
SET OF 24 | SETOF36 = SET OF 48 
£2499 £3332 £39.99 
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canson 
— CANSON — 


Premium 
Watercolour 
Paper 


The Artists’ choice for watercolour 
painting across the globe. The 
perfect finish and texture for 
outstanding results. Each pad 
holds 20 sheets of premium quality 
250gsm stock for a truly 
professional finish. 


\ er © 
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art supplier 


Denbigh 


My new favourite Makes painting 
a real joy again 


Hendon 


Yo 


NEW 15x 
PREMIUM BRUSH SET 


Already a bestseller, this Premium Brush Set has a brush for almost 
every application. Made to exacting professional standards, the 
high-performance synthetic hair holds its shape perfectly for a clean 
stroke every time. This fantastic 18-piece set features 15 premium 
brushes, a sturdy and convenient zip-up carry case, a painter’s 
sponge and handy pallette knife. ‘Truly excellent value! 


WAREHOUSE 


— WINSOR & NEWTON — 
Save on Watercolours 
Oils and Acrylics now! 


Winsor & Newton is one of the world’s leading creators of art 
materials. With outstanding quality and a sterling reputation for 
reliability, Winsor & Newton produce a wide range of art supplies 
including oil, acrylic and watercolour paint. Winsor & Newton 
paints are world-renowned for their use of high-quality pigments, 
their vibrancy of colour and their high saturation levels. 


SETOF 18 SET OF 24 
£2499 £33.32 


NOWONLY = NOWONLY 


10ml TUBES 


Premium Hogs Hair 


Set Of 12 
£39.99 NOW 


SET OF 18 
£2999 


NOW ONLY 


12ml TUBES 


SETOF18 SET OF 24 
£2999 $37.99 
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10ml TUBES 


EXCLUSIVE 
Travel Set of 3 


Tri Colour Fan 
<< Brush Set of 3 

£29.99 

NOW 


MSETOF12 ‘700 
SABLE. _ 
BRUSHES 


Painting with quality brushes 

is a joy and sable hair 
considered to be the ultimate 
brush. Yet the high cost puts 
sable out of reach for most 
aspiring artists...until now! 

In order to drive down our prices, we 
ordered a huge supply from a 
prestigious manufacturer. This means 
we can now offer you a pack of 12 sable 
hair brushes — in sizes 1 to 12 -ata 
massive discount! *Our researchers 
found a single size 12 sable brush for 
sale at £122.09! Another retailer wanted 
£78.49 for one similar quality size 10 sable 
hair brush. Remember, these are premium 
quality sable brushes. We invite you to compare 
the quality and price of our sable brushes 
against those sold in any artists store. If you don’t 
agree ours are the best value by far, simply return 
them within 28 days for a full refund...guaranteed! 
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“4 SET OF 12 


J 6 ROUND & 6 FLAT 
SABLE HAIR BRUSHES 


Gy tit SAG, 


+p&p* 


5-STAR # 
REVIEWS 


Mi SAVE UP TO £16.64! NOW AVAILABLE IN SETS OF 5 OR 10 


Finesse FINE DETAIL BRUSHES 


This bestselling Finesse brush is perfect for fine detail and when you need the 
ultimate in precision. The specialist Taklon synthetic hair is designed to get a 
consistent line every time. Complements the Sable Brush Set perfectly! 


ON 
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SIZES: 5/0, 3/0, 2/0, 1,3 +p&p* 

USUAL NOW 
PRICE DI 99 ONLY 

SIZES: 5/0, 3/0, 2/0, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
USUAL NOW 
pace SAT 59 ONtY 


fap) Ki MESSE for fineartwarehouse.co.uk 


*POST & PACKING ONLY £3.95 ON ANY SIZE ORDER 
— CALL FREE 24HRS/7 DAYS — 


0800 472 5340 


Or visit www.fineartwarehouse.co.uk 


DISCOUNT CODE 


AT43 


USE IT WHEN YOU CALL 
OR AT CHECKOUT ONLINE 


OR PAY BY CHEQUE TO THE FINE ART WAREHOUSE LTD PLEASE INCLUDE £3.95 P&P 
& POST YOUR ORDER TO THE FINE ART WAREHOUSE LTD (DEPT AT43), UNIT 7, 
ZONE A, CHELMSFORD ROAD INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, GREAT DUNMOW, ESSEX, CM6 1HD 
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Fresh Paint 


Inspiring new artworks, straight off the easel 


CAROLINE’S 
TOP TIP 


Make an oil sketch first, 
which is less about 
composition and more 
about what colours 

are required 


LEFT Caroline 
Walker, Changing 
Pillowcases, Mid 
Morning, March, 
oil on canvas, 
190x240cm 


Caroline Walker 

Janet, a new book and exhibition by Caroline Walker, feels 
like a breakthrough, a distillation of themes and ideas that 
have been swirling around on her palette for many years. 
The Scottish artist’s paintings previously featured female 
protagonists in private settings, often framed in a similarly 
voyeuristic and almost cinematic way, but this series feels 
different as she turns her attention closer to home. Janet 
focuses on the artist’s mother as she completes mundane 
daily chores, dusting picture frames or ironing tea towels. 

Scenes of domesticity have become more commonplace 
subjects this year for obvious reasons, yet Janet began in 
2018 after Caroline had been completing another series 
of paintings about housekeeping staff in a hotel. To better 
understand her subjects, she asked her mother about her 
grandmother’s old job as a cleaner and soon the seeds of 
a new series were sown. While back at her childhood home 
in Scotland, the London-based artist took the first of 
around 500 photos of Janet at work. “I started thinking 
about the invisibility of that work women do,” Caroline 
reveals in her new book from Anomie Publishing. 

Changing Pillowcases, Mid Morning, March is typical of 
the series. Multiple photos were considered and the 
composition was tested first with a separate oil on paper 
study, before being transferred to a vast canvas with the 
help of a pencil sketch on graph paper. Caroline was 
inspired by Mary Cassatt’s Impressionist depictions of 
her own mother and also the cyclical nature of Janet’s 
work. “Other than my mum aging, and the decor changing, 
| could have made these paintings 30 years ago and they 
would have been very similar,” She says in the book. 

That said, Janet has a poignancy that is no doubt aided 
by the inclusion of so many specific, well-observed details. 
The familiarity of different ones will no doubt chime with 
different people for different reasons. By dropping the 
artifice of the settings in her earlier work, Caroline’s 
paintings have taken on a new dimension here. There is 
intimacy yet distance, a warmth of spirit with a cool 
detachment, tiny details and bigger themes at play. It is 
the sort of wonderful, touching project too many of us 
don’t think to undertake before it is too late. 

Caroline’s exhibition Janet runs until 19 December at Ingleby 
Gallery, Edinburgh. Her new book Janet is published by Ingleby 
Gallery and Anomie Publishing. www.carolinewalker.org 
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Fresh Paint 


RIGHT Martin 
Kinnear, Untitled, 
oil on canvas, 
152x122cm 


MARTIN’S 
TOP TIP 


Always paint away 
from the subject, rather 
than towards it, otherwise 
you'll just end up witha 


Martin Kinnear picture that looks like a 
The name of Martin Kinnear’s new BARN DUG eh) 
exhibition, Regeneration, works on a number of 

different levels, although this wasn’t always the 

case. Originally the oil painter and Artists & Illustrators 
contributor set out to celebrate the regeneration of the 
north of England, a commission he received from the 
Bowes Museum in County Durham after his painting 
Burnsall Winter won one of three Médaille d’Argent 

(silver medals) in the painting section of the Salon de 
Beaux Arts 2018 in Paris. 

For the project, the Norfolk Painting School co-founder 
immersed himself in the Yorkshire Dales. He created 
what would become preparatory studies for the final show 
at the museum, which has now developed into a reaction 
to the pandemic. Not only does it feature work that has 
undergone its own regeneration, but the scope of the 
show has widened as the entire UK is confronted 
with change. 

This untitled image is one example of Martin’s 
preparatory works, paintings he hoped would convey a 
sense of place but not of any one place. “What | wanted to 
do was paint the local area, or how | felt about it, without 
painting any one view,” he says. “So, these early paintings 
are assembles of memories and recollections. There’s no 
fixed view, no fixed scale.” 

Martin begins most of his work this way, relying on 
fragments of memory. After objects such as a church 
steeple, trees and drystone walls spring to mind, the artist 
draws the different elements to see how they fit together, 
though this is as far as the planning goes. “I have a very 
clear intention, but | have no idea where the painting’s 
going to go,” he says. “It tells me where I’m going to go 
next, each mark dictates the next one.” 

This is a deliberate choice on the artist’s part. “You can 
over-plan things, so you must have the wisdom not to 
over-rehearse,” he reasons. “Also, if one looks and draws 
too much, the subject starts to dictate how you paint it, 
which is always a disaster for painters. We need to do 
more than just be a camera.” 

When it comes to colour, Martin has a similar 
philosophy, one that evades replicating a direct reference. 
Instead, he picks a dominant colour that he feels 
encapsulates the scene. He wanted this untitled piece to 
be warm, for example, so he used this as a springboard, 
allowing colour pairings to present themselves. 

“Most of this picture is harmonic, it’s yellow, green and 
blue,” he explains. “But small amounts are complementary 
—- you can see the teal blue and the red orange. By not 
copying a reference, | can decide which colours will work 
without having them imposed upon me.” 
www. martinkinnear.com 
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Fresh Paint 
PORTFOLIOPLUS 


Jackie Henderson 

Portfolio Plus member Jackie Henderson is not one to turn 
down a challenge. When a friend and fellow painter said 
the Zorn Palette [see issues 419-422] would not work ina 
life drawing setting, she set out to prove him wrong. 

Thus, the oil artwork Vibrant in Orange came into being, 
showing not only that it’s possible to paint a convincing 
figure using only four colours (Titanium White, Yellow 
Ochre, Cadmium Red and Ivory Black), but it’s possible 
to do so in just 20 minutes. 

Using the life drawing room as a place to “practice and 
play”, the artist knows just how important planning and 
time management is. “Once you understand the rigours 
you have to go through in terms of utilising your time 
to maximum effect, you then find out what you can 
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PORTFOLIOPLUS 


Every month, one of our Fresh Paint 
artists is chosen from Portfolio Plus, 
our online, art-for-sale portal. For your 
chance to feature in a forthcoming 
issue, sign up for your own personalised 
Portfolio Plus page today. You can also: 

¢ Showcase, share and sell unlimited 

artworks commission free 

¢ Get your work seen across Artists & 

Illustrators’ social media channels 

¢ Submit art to our online exhibitions 

¢ Enjoy exclusive discounts and more 
Sign up in minutes at www.artistsand 
illustrators.co.uk/register 


perhaps do and you challenge yourself,” she says. 
“So instead of going with a white sheet, I’m prepared 
with a tinted underpainting and a certain palette that 
will vibrant against it.” 

Jackie’s decision to prime the canvas with a thin layer of 
Ultramarine Blue certainly causes the warmer flesh tones 
laid down on top to pop. “I’m a great believer in showing 
the drawing and the underpainting,” she explains. “Nothing 
polished and photographic, that’s downright boring.” 

This same instinct to eschew conventions came into 
play the next day. “I thought | could break a little rule away 
from the Zorn Palette and pop in a bit more blue,” she 
says. “I’m letting loose during the lockdown, just throwing 
away the rule book. What else can you do?” 
www.artistsandillustrators.co.uk/jackieh52 


ABOVE LEFT Jackie 
Henderson, Vibrant 
in Orange, oil on 
canvas, 30x40cm 


WATTS 


GALLERY 
ARTISTS 
VILLAGE 


Making Change in Victorian Britain 
17 November 2020 - 21 March 2021 


Pre-booking required: wattsgallery.org.uk 
Watts Gallery - Artists’ Village 
Guildford, GU3 1IDQ oe 
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* Traditionally Mould-Made 
- 300/64 gsm 


. Cold/Hot Pressed or Rough 


* Traditionally Mould-Made 
« 10aqsm 
. 9Different Colours 


* 100% Cotton 
- 1440gsm 
. Grain Texture 


HAHNEMUEHLE.CO.UK 


hahnemuehle.co.uk 


@hahnemuehle uk 
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Applauded for bringing portraiture ba€k into fashion, JONATHAN YEO talks to 
REBECCA BRADBURY about overcoming adversity, making mistakes and painting VIPs 
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f you’re not already familiar with 

the portraits of Jonathan Yeo, you 

will certainly have heard of his 
sitters. The 49-year-old artist has 
painted some of the most influential 
people of our time, ranging from 
political heavyweights such as the 
former prime ministers Tony Blair and 
David Cameron to royalty — he has 
painted official commissions of HRH 
The Duke of Edinburgh and HRH The 
Duchess of Cornwall - to Hollywood 
A-listers including Nicole Kidman, 
Helena Bonham Carter and Jude Law. 

Forget coming face to face 
with these big names in real life, 
Jonathan’s portraits are even more 
likely to stop you in your tracks. 

In what the National Portrait Gallery 
describes as a combination of 
“photographic realism and a painterly 
touch”, the artist has given traditional 
portraiture a 21st-century makeover 
while achieving the holy grail of the 
genre: capturing the essence of his 
subject’s personality. 

With this roll call of sitters that 
reads like the guestlist to a fantasy 
dinner party, it must be impossible 
to pick a favourite. “It’s like trying 
to choose between my children,” 
Jonathan agrees. “I have an 
attachment to many of them in many 
different ways. There are ones where 
it’s been an amazing privilege to paint 
such as [Nobel Peace Prize-winning 
activist] Malala Yousafzai or David 


When we look 
at something, 
we don’t take 
everything in... 
My work 
exaggerates 
that by leaving 
some areas very 
abstract 


Attenborough. Then there are other 
ones which turned into an interesting 
collaboration, like when | painted 
Damien Hirst. Others mean a lot to 
me because they’re part of the way 

| evolved as an artist. The first proper 
commission | did when | was 23, of 
[Anglican bishop and anti-apartheid 
activist] Trevor Huddleston, was more 
important than anything from the 
point of view that it gave me just 
enough reason to keep going in 
portraiture at a time when 

I might have given up.” 

For an artist who has staged 
multiple solo shows and has been 
commissioned by the Queen, it’s hard 
to imagine a time when Jonathan 
could have considered packing it in. 


BIG INTERVIEW 


Yet the rise from self-taught artist to 
one of the world’s most in-demand 
portrait painters has had its hurdles. 

Born in London (where he still lives 
and works) in 1970, the son of the 
former Conservative MP Tim Yeo, 
Jonathan found himself wrestling with 
the academic ideals of Westminster 
School. Disgruntled teachers would 
reprimand him for drawing on his 
notebook during lessons, but it all 
made sense when the artist was 
diagnosed with ADHD 110 years ago. 
He belatedly discovered doodling can 
help those with the disorder maintain 
concentration, for example, when 
listening in class. 

Of course, this was not widely 
known in the 1980s, and at a school > 


ABOVE Girl Reading 
(Malala Yousafzai), 
oil on canvas, 
89x89cm 


OPPOSITE 

PAGE Helena 
Bonham Carter, 
oil on canvas, 
101x101cm 
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Don’t get too hung up 
on thinking everything 
should be perfect... 
The most interesting 
work I’ve done has 


been where I expected 
to do something else 
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where creative pursuits were seen as 
secondary to more “serious” Subjects, 
carving out a career as an artist was, 
for Jonathan, just a romantic notion. 
It was also a time when traditional art 
had fallen out of fashion. “I would have 
gone to art school in the early 1990s, 
when there wasn’t much painting 
being taught, and that was the thing 

| was most interested in,” he says. 
“There just didn’t seem any route into 
it. | Knew | wanted to do something 
creative for a career, but | assumed 

it would be in other areas.” 


The catalyst for Jonathan’s career 
pivot came in the form of a serious 
illness. Diagnosed with Hodgkin 
lymphoma in his early twenties, 
Jonathan spent all his spare time 
painting while undergoing treatment. 
Not only did it offer a little escapism, 
but it also sparked the belief that 
making art as a living was a realistic 
path to take. 

“In retrospect, nobody wanted to 
acknowledge that | had no chance of 
making it at a time when | needed to 
keep my spirits up,” he says, half 
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ABOVE Claire’s 
Room (Grayson 
Perry, oil 

on canvas, 
127x101cm 


RIGHT Jamie 

Oliver (FaceTime 
Portrait), oil on 
canvas, 7Ox60cm 
INSET TOP Jonathan 
at work on the 


portrait of Jamie 


joking. “So, in a funny way that gave 
me a few months of being rather 
deluded in thinking that | may be able 
to do it and that is what you need at 
that early stage when everything is 
stacked against you.” 

Jonathan’s first major project came 
as Official portrait artist of the 2001 
UK general election. The finished 
artwork, Proportional Representation, 
was a triptych of the three major 
political party leaders at the time, 
each represented in sizes equivalent 
to each party’s share of the votes. 


, 


= by 
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The painting was not without its 
controversy — something the artist 
has not shied away from, as proved 
by his 2007 collaged portrait of 
George W Bush made out of clippings 
from pornographic magazines. 

A commission had fallen through 
to paint the then president of the 
United States and a disappointed 
Jonathan set to work, satirising the 
assumed moral superiority of the 
extreme right in American politics. 

In the past decade, he has toned 
down the controversy somewhat, 


Ie, 


ABOVE Cara | 
(Goggles), oil on 
canvas, 100x75cm 


TOP RIGHT Fearne 
Cotton (FaceTime 
Portrait), oil on 

canvas, 60x50cm 


without losing his inquisitive edge. He 
launched his Jonathan Yeo Portraits 
retrospective at the National Portrait 
Gallery in 2013, explored plastic 
surgery in his Aesthetic Surgery 
series, made a foray into sculpture 
using virtual reality software, and 
completed a series of paintings of 
model and actor Cara Delevingne, 
which questions the idea of image 
making and performed identity. 
Throughout his career, Jonathan 
has been praised for using the 
traditional parameters of portraiture, 
but in a way that is decidedly 
contemporary. He creates images 
of specific people, yet grid lines are 
visible, mistakes aren’t erased and 
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uncanny patches of realism morph 
into the abstract. What’s behind this 
stylistic approach? 

“When we look at something, we 


don’t take everything in,” he explains. 


“We don’t see things in detail, we 
quickly evaluate what is relevant and 
we filter most of the other stuff out... 
My work exaggerates that by leaving 
some areas very abstract, very 
unfinished, and others much more 
highly finished and highly realised.” 
Portraiture is not solely about the 
sitter, according to Jonathan, but a 
document of the mood of the artist 
and the relationship between the two 
individuals. Things that disrupt this 
dynamic fascinate him, for example 


when an artist paints another artist 
(Grayson Perry, Damien Hirst and Sir 
Peter Blake have all sat for Jonathan) 
or when tasked with painting an actor 
playing a particular character. 

This happened when Jonathan 
painted Taron Egerton in the role 
of Elton John for the 2019 biopic, 
Rocketman. “The idea of a portrait 
artist is you’re trying to paint who 
someone really is,” he says. “Then 
enters Taron Egerton, who is playing a 
real person and, even more than that, 
Elton is someone who has a stage 
persona and a real persona. 

“Suddenly you've got this moving 
target of the actor, the project they’re 
playing and the real person... Where’s 
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66 


The next thing 
| want to try is 
to get someone 
to video me and 
then I'll make a 
self-portrait 
from that 


9 


the identity there? Where is that thing 
you’re trying to capture?” 

Jonathan doesn’t claim to have all 
the answers, particularly when it 
comes to self-portraits. He’s done a 
few over the years, trying to think of 
ways around the problems caused by 
looking in a mirror — “it’s reversed so 
you’re not seeing yourself the way the 
world sees you”- but a solution may 
have appeared during lockdown. 

It came to him while painting the 
likes of Fearne Cotton and Jamie 
Oliver over FaceTime (you can watch 
Jamie being painted on the Jonathan 
Yeo Studio App). Jonathan explains: 
“The next thing | want to try is to get 
somebody to video me and then I'll try 
and work from that to do a self- 
portrait, really try and see myself as if 
| was somebody else, rather than just 
a mirror image or a still photo.” 

Despite his self-deprecating nature, 
the artist does share some words of 
wisdom for practicing artists: lighting 
is extremely underrated so be sure 
to light your subject from multiple 
angles, don’t worry too much about 
the quality of your materials, and trust 
your eyes over photography. 

“Don’t get too hung up on thinking 
everything should be perfect,” 
he adds. “The most interesting work 
I’ve done has been where | expected 
to do something else and then 
something has happened by accident 
along the way and, fortunately, I’ve 
made a judgment that was worth 
allowing the thing to go wrong.” 

If making mistakes leads to 
revitalising a whole genre of art, 
then we’re on board. 

The Jonathan Yeo Studio App is available 
to download at www.jonathanyeo.com 
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BELOW Laura 
Boswell, December 
Afternoon, 
Yorkshire, linocut, 
50x30cm 
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Our imaginations are an opportunity, says our 
columnist LAURA BOSWELL, and at times like 
these we need them more than ever before 


- salandscape artist I’m 
“A sometimes asked by my 
WA clients about the exact 
location that appears in a print. The 
truth is that my landscapes are never 
exact. They owe at least half, usually 
more, to the geography in my head. 
My focus is on a sense of the place, 
weather and light, much more than it 
is on accurate documentation. | shift 
hills and wipe away buildings; whatever 
it takes to make the landscape work. 
| make no apology for using my 
imagination and now, more than ever, 
we all need to make the most of this 
extraordinary resource. 
In these columns, I’ve often touched 
on the idea of finding your unique 
voice; that one thing that makes your 


work unlike any other. A large part of 
developing your own style lies in time, 
practice and an awareness of your 
preferences and passions. That said, 
the key resource in finding your voice 
lies inside your head, not in front of 
your eyes. Your imagination is what 
brings your work to life, it’s the hook 
that attracts an audience and the 
reason you want to create. 
Imagination is sometimes seen as 
a kind of cheating, as though an artist 
is looking for an easier route to a 
result than copying the reality before 
them. | prefer to see imagination as a 
kind of filter-like device, distilling the 
general chaos of reality into each 
artist’s particular area of focus, 
whether they work closely from life or 


in complete abstraction. We are 
called “creatives” for good reason. 

In lockdown, I’ve leant heavily on 
my imagination. I’ve fallen back on 
old sketchbooks, photographs and 
notes, relying on imagination for new 
ideas and directions for fresh works. 
| also have imagination to thank in 
making a series of YouTube tutorials. 
First to imagine my audience’s needs 
and secondly to develop a series of 
prints that met the requirements. 

| urge you not to see imagination 
as acop out, but as an opportunity. 
Experiment with what you have to 
hand. See how old ideas or a familiar 
environment can become fresh and 
interesting once you embrace the 
idea of taking reality in your hands 
and shaking it up to suit yourself. 
Laura co-hosts a podcast, Ask an Artist. 
Listen to new episodes at www.artists 
andillustrators.co.uk/askanartist 
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Now more than 
ever we need to 
make the most 
of imaginations 


The Conway Stewart Churchill Heritage pens 


Produced in association with Churchill Heritage Ltd 
—"TAFSugh which the Churchill family distributes money 
to charities and good.causes that keep alive 

the legacy of Sir Winstomeng 

the spirit of the words 

of wisdom he penned. 


Gnway Stewart 


Tel +44(0) 333 006 4646 
For information please go to; 
www.ConwayStewart.com 
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{ IO Brand New Products 


from your favourite brushmaker! 


Here at Pro Arte we’ve been busy, very busy! Costs of both Squirrel and 
Sable hair have risen dramatically, necessitating a need for alternatives. 
After painstaking research and development in order to solve this problem, 


we bring you a brand new product... 


Sablesque is a satisfying blend 

of synthetic and natural hair 
manufactured in a traditional wire 
mop style. These create 

an alternative to pure 
squirrel mop brushes whilst 
satisfying the sable purists. 

It looks like sable, it feels like 
sable and it works like sable, 
all at a fraction of pure 
sable prices! 


Development continues at a pace. 
We have lots of new ideas for 2020 and 
beyond, so be sure to follow us on social 
media. Here you can discover more about 
what we already do, while being kept fully 
informed about Brand New Products! 


Pro Arte, Park Mill, Brougham Street, Skipton, BD23 2JN 


Tel 01756 792929 * Fax 01756 790909 
admin@proarte.co.uk * www.proarte.co.uk 


Follow us on Instagram @proartebrushes [fj Follow us on ProArteBrushes 
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The famous 
Churchillian 
quotes in the 

series include;- 


All Will Be Well 
Never Give In 
Action This Day 
KBO 

Victory At All Costs 
lam an Optimist 


These sayings are 
some of the most 
popular Sir Winston 
used throughout his life 
to motivate and inspire. 
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Forget the turpentine or white spirit. This environmentally-friendly, 
biodegradable alternative is made using the zest of citrus fruit, so 
it not only naturally cleans brushes and dilutes oil paints, but also 
makes your studio smell like freshly-cut lemons. 
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ART HISTORY 


The wartime Prime Minister was an avid painter of the French Riviera. Artist PAUL 
RAFFERTY tracked down the locations and found fresh insight into historic works 
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66 
Churchill often went for 
the obvious subjects, 
the “paintatious” views 
as he called them 


9 


first became aware of Winston Churchill as an artist 
when | was living in Los Angeles in 2004. | was browsing 
in Dutton’s Books, an antique bookshop, when | found a 
competent watercolour painting that was signed “Winston 
Churchill”. | contacted David Coombs, the authority on 
Churchill, and he told me it couldn’t be by the former 
Prime Minister, as he had never painted in watercolour. 

It was then that my awareness of Churchill’s actual 
paintings began. This instigated a close relationship 
with David who, along with Minnie Churchill, Winston’s 
granddaughter-in-law, has devoted many years to 
recording all Churchill’s paintings. 

The idea of writing my new book, Winston Churchill - 
Painting on the French Riviera, was suggested by my artist 
friend Karl Terry back in 2015. We had found ourselves 
painting in several locations that Churchill had painted 
in the south of France. | was also surprised by how many 
locations depicted in Churchill’s paintings hadn’t been 
identified properly. This made the journey much more 
exciting, having to work out the puzzle. 

| was born in Oxford and, as a child, | often visited 
Churchill’s birthplace, Blenheim Palace, as a tourist. | had 


an awareness and admiration for him, much like any other ABOVE Sir Winston “Oh dear me, what is that?” asked his wife, Clementine. 
British person, but no obsession or special interest. As a Churchill painting “lam not a great painter,” he replied. 
painter though, his love of art piqued my interest. | believe at Cannes Harbour, He was perhaps being modest. Just look at his bold 
painting was important to Churchill because it challenged France, c.1937 kit choices; there were no half measures here. The hook 
him and made him focus, something few other activities easel he used for plein air painting is the biggest I’ve seen. 
could do. He loved both the process and also the end It allowed him to work large on location, with canvases 
result of having something rewarding in a frame on the sometimes measuring up to 36” wide. He took a veritable 
wall. He once said, “If it weren’t for painting, | couldn’t studio on location with him too and it was the job of his 
bear the strain of things.” valet and bodyguards to set everything up. There were 
Churchill famously referred to his own paintings as copious tubes of paint and brushes, a T-square, his 

“my little daubs” and you get the sense that art may Stetson hat, a large parasol, cigars and, of course, 
have been one of the few things he was genuinely modest a Johnny Walker and soda. 
about. He knew where he stood in the pantheon of art In 1921, Ralph W Curtis, the American owner of the Villa 
and, to him, it wasn’t very high. After a day painting Mont Sylvia just outside Nice, wrote that Churchill was “painting 
Sainte-Victoire, the mountain range famously painted by fearless impressions in our garden these days”, adding 

E Paul Cézanne, Churchill was having dinner with his family that “it reminds me of Nero fiddling” - a reference to the 

iS in nearby Aix-en-Provence. Winston, deep in thought, broke LEFT Monte Carlo, Roman emperor who was Said to have procrastinated 

ij into the conversation: “| have had a wonderful life, full of La Dragonniére, while the Italian city burned down on 18 July 64 AD. 

many achievements,” he said. “Every ambition I’ve ever c.1934, oil on “Fearless” really describes Churchill’s approach to painting 

: had has been fulfilled save one.” canvas, 63x76cm - and, indeed, most things. The statesman loved colour, > 
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saying “I rejoice with the brilliant ones, and am genuinely 
sorry for the poor browns.” 

Piecing together Churchill’s movements and establishing 
the previously unknown locations in his paintings took a 
massive amount of detective work. | missed my vocation. 
| loved doing it and so much of it is a visual thing: | would 
search antique postcards, zoom around endlessly on 
Google Earth and use my knowledge of local terrain. 

Many of the locations were difficult to identify. Some 
had no landmarks or distinctive elements to help locate 
them. Some took months or years to find and, when 
| did discover the location, it was hiding in plain sight. 

My favourite was Villa Sylvia. No one knew Churchill had 
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ABOVE Rocky 
Seascape, Cap 
dil, 1949, oil on 
canvas, 56x69cm 


LEFT The same view 
of Cap d’Ail today 


= TOP RIGHT 
= Fishing Boats, Cap 
d’Antibes, c.1947, 


= oil on canvas, 
eo 
© 61x46cm 


CHILL HER 


stayed there and it is a very private villa. | still found many 
locations that he painted on the Atlantic Coast, despite the 
fact that | haven’t visited them all yet. Besides, finding the 
locations was only part of the challenge. If they were made 
in a private chateau or villa, | had to find out who owned 

it and turn politician in order to gain entry. This took a 
whole other skillset. 

The biggest highlight remains finding the photograph in 
the archives at Chartwell (Churchill’s former home, now a 
National Trust property) that eventually authenticated the 
painting of St-Paul-de-Vence that had appeared on BBC’s 
Fake or Fortune. That was the ultimate detective work: 
to add a painting to the Churchill canon. 
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Apart from painting landscapes and still life in a more 
traditional manner, Churchill’s work doesn’t really have 
much in common with my own. | prefer more muted 
colours and find some of his works too saturated. | do 
think he could have made a career as an artist, but 
nothing like the political and literary career he had. 

| think Churchill often went for the obvious subjects, the 
“paintatious” views as he called them. This may have been 
simply down to a lack of time. He often wouldn’t have had 
the luxury of staying too long in one place with so many 
other pressing matters at hand. However, he would 
occasionally choose an unusual composition, such as one 
of his Red Rocks paintings. A wider view of the bay would 
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BELOW La Montagne 
Sainte-Victoire, 
1948, oil on 
canvas, 63x/6cm 


Aa 


LEFT Red Rocks, 
Pointe du Cap 
Roux, c.1935, 
oil on Canvas, 

63x79cm 


have been the obvious “paintatious” view, but he faced 
the red cliff head on. It is not really pretty apart from the 
colour. He did not shy away from a difficult subject, that 
| can say, even if it was picturesque. 

My admiration for Churchill has grown since working 
on this project. When you stand in front of one of his 
real-life motifs and look at the painting, you cannot help 
but admire him and his work. | particularly like the 
The Pergola, Villa Sylvia, StJean-Cap-Ferrat, it is very 
evocative of the French Riviera. In Rocky Seascape, 

Cap d’Ail, his colours are striking, while he nails the 
view in The Lighthouse, Cassis. 

Churchill’s painting style didn’t really progress 
much over time. Of course, his very early attempts 
are cruder, but by the 1920s he had found his groove. 
He experimented too. There are a few paintings where 
he tries a Fauvist influence, laying the mark in boldly and 
leaving it. He loved Cézanne and he painted some of 
Cézanne’s subjects like Mont Sainte-Victoire or the Trois 
Sautets bridge in Aix-en-Provence. 

Having retraced Churchill’s steps and spent plenty 
of time with his art, it hasn’t changed my own practice. 
lam reluctant to paint the same subjects as him as they 
are not always ones that would inspire me. | have painted 
some before without knowing he’d painted them and, 
in one case, it helped me locate one of his paintings. 
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| began to notice and appreciate unimportant little 
details though, like his way of holding the brush. His wrist 
was bent almost at a right angle and he held his brush 
at 90 degrees to this, making a sort of elegant step. 

Few painters hold their brush in this contorted manner, 
a silly obServation but that is how my visual brain works. 
lam a painter first and foremost but writing and 
compiling this book was a nice departure, using a different 
part of my brain. Churchill recommended this very switch 
himself as he extolled the attributes of taking up a 
paintbrush. | hope to compile another book, possibly 
of Churchill’s paintings of Great Britain, as I’ve enjoyed 
making this one so much. | could also see potential in a 
programme or documentary as the story and this journey 
are so interesting. It would be lovely to have an exhibition 
of his canvases, painting materials and the location 
photographs, but with the current pandemic that sadly 
seems impossible at the moment. 

There are still a few of Churchill’s painting locations 
that | cannot identify, yet I’m okay with this as | know this 
puzzle will never end. His missing works come to light on 
occasion and so the search goes on. 

Paul’s new book, Winston Churchill: Painting on the French 
Riviera is published by Unicorn Press with a foreword by HRH 
The Prince of Wales. Paul’s own exhibition runs 9-20 November 
at Portland Gallery, London SW1. www.paulrafferty. art 
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FABER-CASTELL 


£1,000 OF ARTISTS 
COLOUR PENCILS 


Get ready to find a wealth of colours at your fingertips 
with FABER-CASTELL’s Polychromos pencil range 


Shorter days and gloomier weather may be 
fast-approaching, but there is a way to inject 
some much-longed for colour and vibrancy 
into even the darkest depths of winter - 
with Faber-Castell’s Polychromos range 

of vivid colour pencils. 

This month, Artists & Illustrators has 
teamed up with the renowned German art 
materials manufacturer to give away three 
complete sets of 120 Polychromos artists’ 
colour pencils — including a first prize set 
that comes in a professional, two-layered, 
lockable wooden case. 

From light cadmium yellow and deep 
scarlet red to sky blue and grass green to 
cinnamon and walnut brown, the scores of 
beautiful hues satisfy even the greatest 
colour fanatic. Not only are Polychromos 
artists’ colour pencils renowned for their 
high-quality pigments and unsurpassed 


lightfastness, but their soft, waxy 3.8mm 
leads are also water-resistant, smooth and 
smudge-proof. There’s no need to worry 
about the lead snapping either, as a casing 
of Californian cedarwood ensures the pencils 
are extremely break resistant. 

Another key feature is versatility. 
Polychromos artists’ colour pencils offer 
incredible covering power although they also 
sharpen to a very fine point, making them 
perfect for detailed work. Indeed, no matter 
their use, the exceptional quality shines 
through, as proved by the legions of artists 
around the world whose go-to colour pencils 
are from the Polychromos range. 
www.faber-castell.co.uk 


One winner, chosen at random from all 
entries, will win a wooden case of 120 


COMPETITION 


FABER-CASTELL 
PRIZE DRAW 


Name: 


| Address: 


| Postcode: 


i Email: 


: 
: 

| Telephone: 

‘ 

' : 
| The closing date for entries is noon on 23 December 2020. ; 
H ; 
| Please tick if you are happy to receive relevant information from 

; 

| The Chelsea Magazine Company Ltd. via email "} post (Jor phone [1 


' Please tick this box if you are happy to be contacted by Faber-Castell (1 


Polychromos artists’ colour pencils worth 
£475. Two additional runners-up will each 
receive a tin of 120 Polychromos artists’ 
colour pencils worth £249.95 each. 


Enter online by noon on 23 December 2020 
at www.artistsandlillustrators.co.uk/ 
competitions. Alternatively fill in the form 
and return it to: Faber-Castell Prize Draw, 
Artists & Illustrators, Chelsea Magazine 
Company Ltd., Jubilee House, 2 Jubilee Place, 
London SW3 3TQ 


No cash or product alternative is available. 
For full terms and conditions, visit 
www.chelseamagazines.com/terms 
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IN THE STUDIO 


Peter n. 
Brown . 


The New English Art Club president 4 : 
is usually found roaming busy 

streets in search of inspiration, 
so how did he adapt to the current Ke Y 


restrictions, asks STEVE PILL | : 


eter Brown didn’t earn his | ; 

nickname from staying indoors. : ) ‘ 
The New English Art Club : 

president is affectionately known | FIT pie 


as “Pete the Street”, a name that he 
earned thanks to his insatiable love : 


for painting en plein air, whatever the ; es 
weather. It is a practice that, even ait , ‘ ¥ a ee 
just in recent years, has taken him 4 L i= : nln } 


from the bustling banks of the River ~ a . a. 


Ganges, via the towering skyscrapers 
of Midtown Manhattan and back to + cgi abate 
the mean streets of Bath - a city he 
has called home since 1993. 
Yet while his previous exhibition 
titles have often celebrated this 4 
itinerant painting lifestyle - On the 
Road, At Home and Abroad, World _ 
Travels — his current show is called ~ | 
simply A Big Year. It’s seemingly both ; 
a wry joke that the restrictions have <a ; 
in fact curtailed much of 2020 and ae | 
also an acknowledgement that this 
has been an experience for which 
the worldly artist is still struggling to 
process. “It could have been called 
anything really, but it has been a 
RIGHT 11.30am, remarkable year,” says Pete. 
The Studio, “The places | painted have been 
oil on canvas, dictated by worldly events somewhat.” = > 
89x76cm With a planned trip to Nepal 
first postponed and then cancelled 
FAR RIGHT Ned on altogether, and the initial lockdown 
the Landing, restricting opportunities to paint ; 
oil on canvas, on the street, the artist turned his y me 
51x40cm attention to his home studio instead. 2 4 - i 


“> 


a 
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66 


It’s been a remarkable year... 
The places that | painted have been 
dictated by world events somewhat 


He laughs at the suggestion that he 
was like a lion in captivity, robbed of 
his natural habitat. “It’s funny, isn’t it? 
| think what really drives me to paint 
is recording and then what goes along 
with that is the desire to get better 
and better at painting. Hopefully 

each time | do it, | get better... 
Although | probably don’t.” 

He chuckles again. “Painting in the 
studio was just about observation 
and trying to really nail the light and 
space, | suppose. It wasn’t so much 
about the location or a sense of place 


as much. It became a sort of exercise 
in painting, really. | had done studio 
interiors before, but only one-offs. 
| do love the space, all the clutter and 
the nonsense. It’s all bits of your life.” 
A Big Year features a number of 
these studio paintings, focused 
around the mid-morning light as it 
passes through the east-facing 
window of an upstairs room in the 
Edwardian semi that Pete shares with 
his wife and five kids. It’s fascinating 
to see these works together, to chart 
the subtle changes inthe lightand > 
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ABOVE Middle 
Beach, Studland, 
August 2020, 

oil on canvas, 
63x76cm 


TOP RIGHT Ned 
Asleep, Morning, 
oil on board, 
41x30cm 


Ste Ss 


colour temperature; it’s an exercise 
akin to Monet’s paintings of 
haystacks or Rouen cathedral, albeit 
a Covid-appropriate series set in 
suburban south-west England. 

The consistently sunny weather 
during the initial lockdown helped 
matters. “The great thing about that 
was that, at 10.30 in the morning, 
say, the light would hit almost exactly 
the same spot on consecutive days,” 
says Pete. He was able to work ona 
canvas at the same time each day, 
taking care to mark the exact position 
of his easel on the floor and stick to 
his allotted window of time. “It’s about 
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having the discipline to stop after two 
hours and go on to something else.” 

He applies that same logic 
and control to his street paintings. 

“If you’re outdoors and you want 

to really nail something, the ideal 
weather is overcast when the light 

is even all day and you just stay on it. 
On a bright, sunny day, you’ve got two 
hours before it properly changes, and 
you start undoing everything.” 

In the afternoons, Pete found the 
light in his studio would change as the 
sun passed around to the other side 
of the house. Rather than persevere 
with the high contrasts between the 


brilliant light outside and the dark 
interior, he would go in search of 
more subtle tonal ranges, often 
settling where the light caught the 
floorboards in a pleasing way or one 
of his children was idly playing with 
their phone. These settings provided 
interesting tests for the artist too. 
“In the hallways where it was darker, 
| found it very hard to get my tones 
right,” he explains. “You need to 
get plenty of light on the canvas 
otherwise it’s a struggle. | don’t know 
how Rembrandt managed it.” 

Though Pete enjoyed the challenge 
presented by the interior paintings, 


that proved short-lived. “I was gagging 
to get out,” he admits. “I always want 
to be where it’s happening, so | was 
very keen to get out of the house, get 
some air and just meet people again.” 
Pete packed up his easel (despite 
owning several studio easels, he uses 
the same box easel at home as he 
does to paint en plein air) and headed 
straight to Bath’s Royal Crescent to 
capture people socialising on the vast 
lawns in the sunshine. Trips to the 
beach and the River Thames followed, 
but it was in London where the 
strangeness of the ongoing situation 
was most keenly felt. “I’ve never seen 


so much pavement in all my life. 
| ended up painting on Fleet Street 
and | could see all the way down the 
street and all the way up Ludgate Hill. 
It’s crazy. | usually just go, well there’s 
a mass of cars and there’s a mass of 
figures with a few legs sticking out the 
bottom. | did one painting of Piccadilly 
in the rain and | think | put more 
figures into it than were there at any 
one time because | couldn’t bear it.” 
Although Pete missed the chance 
to talk to passersby — he is rare 
among plein air painters in that he 
welcomes such distractions — the 
relative lack of tourists or office 
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In dark hallways, | found 
it very hard to get my 
tones right... | don’t know 
how Rembrandt did it 
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workers has lent this current body of 
work an unexpected timeless quality. 
“I sent my godfather a catalogue of 
the show and he said what I’ve 
painted there is the London of his 
childhood, you know? He can 
remember walking through London 
and having a sandwich on Eros 

[in Piccadilly Square] and only seeing 
a couple of people in the week.” 

While Pete is a member of several 
major national art groups, including 
the Royal Institute of Oil Painters and 
the Pastel Society, he has been most 
keenly involved in the New English Art 
Club (NEAC), a group of painters who 
create “art informed by the visual 
world and personal interpretation”. 
He was elected president of the NEAC 
in 2018 so has been responsible for 
steering the collective through this 
challenging year. 

The Annual Exhibition in June was 
postponed until November following 
the temporary closure of the Mall 
Galleries. It left the members with a 
tough decision. “We thought we could 
either batten down the hatches a bit 
and go through the motions or we 
could really go for it. We thought 
‘Sod it, let’s go for it!’” 

In practice, that has meant 
arranging a programme of free events 
around the show, including a virtual 
guided tour and a live painting demo 
by Pete himself, as well as “chucking 
a bit of money” at producing a 
catalogue that can act as a record 
of the show, even in the event of a 
last-minute, lockdown-related closure. 

The delay to this year’s Annual 
Exhibition means that submissions 
will be open for 2021 soon, yet ask 
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With Black Lives 
Matter, we’re all 
questioning the 
make-up of our 
art societies... 
We’re worryingly 
white and 
middle class 


99 


what Pete might like to see more of in 
terms of paintings and talk soon turns 
to the bigger picture. “All the societies 
now, with Black Lives Matter, we’re all 
questioning the make-up of our 
membership and we’re worryingly 
white and middle class,” he says. 
“We’d been looking at [equality] 
before then with the sex of our 
members: it was quite worrying that 
70% of the people who are graduating 
[from art schools] today are female 
and yet that it isn’t represented in any 
way in our membership. The question 
is how do you sort that out?” 

Pete and the rest of the NEAC 
board have been proactive in that 
respect, putting together plans that 
will involve engaging with a younger 
audience of figurative painters as well 
as supporting those who are trying to 
make a career in the field. 

The exact details will be announced 
soon, though in the meantime he 
offers this explanation: “We would 
like people to know that we’re here 
earlier, so that they know that there 
is a home for good figurative and 
observational painting and that they 
know it is a good thing to do.” 
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The NEAC show remains a 
notoriously tricky proposition for 
non-members — it was renamed an 
“annual” exhibition rather than an 
“open” one to reflect the fact that 
paintings by members make up, in 
Pete’s estimate, around four-fifths of 
the total on display - though he does 
have a few words of advice for anyone 
entering next year. “The last thing 
we're looking for is Someone putting 
in a painting that looks like a New 
English Art Club painting. If you’re 
doing that, you’re in trouble. Don’t go 
painting Venice. We used to get loads 
of paintings of Venice because people 
thought it was a New English Art Club 
thing. For heaven’s sake, don’t do that. 
We really just want to see objective, 
honest drawing, done from life.” 

While there is still plenty of work to 
be done at the NEAC - and almost all 
other major art institutions, in fact 
- no one can accuse their gifted 
president of failing to lead by example. 
A Big Year runs until 28 November at 
Messums, London W1. The New English 
Art Club’s Annual Exhibition 2020 runs 
11-21 November at Mall Galleries, 
London SW1. www.peterbrownneac.com 


ABOVE Narrow 
Boat, Sydney 
Gardens, 
oil on canvas, 
25x30cm 


FAR LEFT Rain, 
Piccadilly Circus, 
oil on canvas, 
76x63cm 
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ANGELA BANDURKA brings out the fine china 
to demonstrate how an analogous palette 
can be used to create a sense of harmony 


—— 


ine china and tea have been a part of 

my life since childhood. As a Canadian 

living in the United States, I’ve found 
I’ve become even more nostalgic for my 
“heritage” as I’ve aged, and painting these 
teacups makes me feel more in touch with my 
family and friends who still live in Canada. 

There’s also the technical challenge of 
painting all of those patterns and the 
translucent tea that draws me in as well. For 
me, the process of setting up my teacups 
and choosing which objects and fabrics will 
work well with the focal point are as time 
consuming as the actual painting process. 
For this painting, Calming the Nerves, 

| wanted to use an analogous palette —- one 
that uses adjacent hues on the colour wheel. 
Analogous palettes have always made me 
feel calm and comfortable, with just a hit or 
two of their complementary colours to help 
balance the harmony. | used M Graham 
acrylic paints which are smooth and slightly 
less viscous than other high-quality brands. 
This allows them to dry just a tiny bit slower. 


The painting was one of the first I’ve been 
inspired to do since the pandemic began in 
earnest. It’s a challenge to feel creative in 
times of stress, but this painting was one 
that felt calming for me as the cup is one 
that | inherited from a grandmother and 
has the same pattern as my mother’s set. 

My process is broken down into three 
main stages: the first stage is to design 
the painting and set up the still life, in the 
second stage, I’ll draw directly onto the 
canvas and take my time getting the drawing 
just the way I’d like it, with the final stage 
being the painting process itself. 
www.angelabandurka.com 


1 Set things up 


| set up the teacup on a table to my left. This really forced 
me to turn and stare intently at my subject matter, taking as 
much into my memory as possible so that | don’t find myself 
going back and forth interminably. | closed all the windows so 
that my artificial light source was constant during the process. 
| sketched my design in a sketchbook to revise it and made 
colour studies to limit my palette to the necessary pigments. 
The subject had a lot of reds, oranges, and yellows, so | chose 
a green-blue tone for my canvas. Beginning with a ground that 
is complementary to the main colours feels balanced for me. 


MASTERCLASS 


2 Focus on drawing 


When drawing for a painting, | only look for 
the main objects — in this case, the ovals for 
the teacup, tea, and saucer. Using a pastel 
pencil, | sketched in bounding boxes for those 
ovals, before adding the rounded edges, 
erasing any areas that | felt weren’t working, 
and reworking them before moving on. 

| used a length of dowel to help measure 
relative sizes, as well as finding the right angles 
to set my perspective correctly. At this stage, 
| wasn’t concerned about the cup’s pattern or 
any other tiny details, just the main shapes. 


5 Paint pattern blocks 


| started blocking in the pattern, again trying 
to stay loose and keep the main values as 
my focus instead of any detail at this stage. 
| used a smaller filbert brush to sketch the 
main values of the red flowers, rubbing my 
brush messily to create a hazy idea of where 
they and other parts of the pattern will go. 
The trick here is to paint the colour in its 
correct value, so the red was not the same 
everywhere -— | used lighter reds in the light 
areas and darker values in the shadows. 
Additionally, | paid attention to any part of 
the pattern that dipped down under the tea. 
It was an orange colour which warmed up 
the colour temperature. 
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3 Colour block shapes 


Focusing on the background first, | colour 
blocked the largest shapes. | used my largest 
filbert brush and slightly watery paint to cover 
the areas with a thin layer of colour. | chose 
Terra Rosa for the background reds and 
Quinacridone Rose for the tea mixture, 
adding Cadmium Yellow to create the orange 
tone. The idea was to establish the main dark 
and mid-tone values. 

Because acrylic paint dries quickly, | was 
able to create multiple layers in one session. 
| started off with the background so that later 
| can soften the edges of the focal point (in 
this case, the teacup) over that background 
and ensure that | don’t have any gaps. 


6 Dab around the edges 


Once | had the main bits of pattern 
established, | started looking at the gold rim 
on the cup. Rather than drawing and painting 
a scalloped edge, | used my filbert brush to 
paint in the dark edges of the gold first. 

| used Burnt Umber with a bit of 
Ultramarine Blue mixed in, dabbing it on in 
a messy dotted line, which | hoped would 
give the impression of the texture of the cup 
without me having to explicitly draw each 
and every scallop. 


4 Establish the values 


| painted the main values of the teacup, using 
that large filbert and paying attention to the 
edges right away. Dry-brushing lighter values 
over the darker ones gives the appearance 
of a softer edge without having to dilute my 
paint with any mediums or additives. 

| like to mix my own greys, using two 
complementary colours to create them. 
My favourite mix is Ultramarine Blue and 
Burnt Umber, which is really just a darker 
orange. This approach is more powerful than 
using a tube of grey (or black and white to 
make greys) because | can easily shift the 
colour temperature, adding more umber to 
warm it, or adding more blue to cool it. 


7 Add dry-brush magic 


| added another layer to the background, 
deepening up any shadows and introducing 
more complex colour to the details without 
getting mired in details yet. As | worked, 
| continued to go back and forth with my 
dry-brushing, adding more values to the 
pattern, the tea, and the background. 

This is where the dry-brushing technique 
| use for my acrylic painting really starts to 
work its magic. Dry brushing really helps 
soften those edges so that everything has a 
slightly unfocused look, while allowing some 
of that hazy detail to start to come through. 
The pattern emerges further and the books 
start to look their age. 


8 Deconstruct the background 


As soon as I'd established some background 
details in a hazy way, | went in with a palette 
knife to “deconstruct” them. | took the larger 
values that I’d painted and used the palette 
knife to draw that colour up into the objects 
behind — and vice versa. It helps to soften the 
background even more, drawing your eye up 
and back to the focal point again. By doing 
this, | feel like I’m aging the painting, giving 
it a patina that feels more authentic. 

Using a size 2 filbert, | continued to add 
more values and colour to the pattern inside 
the cup, as well as the highlights in the tea. 


11 Evaluate highlights 


With the background done, it was time 

to evaluate some of the reflections and 
temperature highlights. For the cool colour 
highlights, | used a mix of Titanium White 
with Ultramarine Blue. 

When | was pretty comfortable and nearing 
completion, | added in the glow of the lights. 
This was done with a combination of 
dry-brushing inside the cup, and also adding 
a trail of crackly glow using the palette knife 
that overlapped the background. 


2 Watch highlights fall 


Happy with the pattern, | added more 
highlights to the cup. | made sure to watch 
where they fell and gradually lightened them 
up, using thicker paint in the middle of each 
value area and dry-brushing it to smooth out 
any soft edges where the value darkened. 
After that, | worked more on the gold rim. 
| left this towards the end of the painting 
because | wanted the gold to “glow” over the 
background and parts of the cup itself. 
So, while | had painted in the darker values of 
the gold first, | could now continue to lighten 
the gold tones using a mix of Burnt Umber, 
Cadmium Yellow, and Titanium White. The 
highlights were still very much a soft dotted 
line as | studied how the light hits the gold 
and followed what | was seeing. 


12 Finishing touches 


10 Rework the background 


With the base colour set on that gold, 
| waited before doing the final, brightest 
highlights on that area. Instead | used a 
brush and a palette knife to do more work 
on the background since those brightest 
lights will lay over it. 

| considered the background again, making 
sure | included some of the complementary 
colour to the main image colours (in this 
case, it’s an unsaturated green) roughed in 
with a palette knife. | also made sure all of 
the book and fabric edges were softened 
with the brush as well as the palette knife. 


| always finish by taking a small round brush or script liner to add fine details to the 
focal point only. It’s a chance to refine the pattern, restate highlights with a thick chunk 


of paint, and assess the painting as a whole. 


My last step involves putting the painting aside and not looking at it for a day. The following 
day, I'll go back and revisit the painting with a critical eye to see if everything is working. In this 
situation, | felt the painting was too flat, so | added Ultramarine Blue to the top left and bottom 
right corners and changed the bottom book to be green. | finished by signing the painting, 
adding an isolating coat of clear acrylic gloss gel medium and varnishing it. € 
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In this series from AINE DIVINE, the watercolourist has been focusing on painting 
the head from unusual angles. She continues with a look at a foreshortened face 


hen painting the human 
head, looking down is one 
of my favourite angles. 
It feels to me as if a downturned head 
often has a pensive, inward-looking 
quality. It adds poignance and makes 
for a more satisfying painting as well 
as a better portrait. 

Alisdair assumed this position on 
the couch, sitting bathed in northern 
afternoon light. His lifted arm rested 
on the back of the couch and created 
a dynamic, diagonatslant from right 
to left shoulder. As | was standing at 
the easel and his head was lowered, 
the downward angle was marked. 

My curiosity was engaged. 


It is important to believe your eyes 
in these situations and paint what 
you see — not what you think you see. 
A clear, single source of natural light 
is helpful here as it causes us to 
really see the darker side as a single 
shape, rather than a combination of 
shadows. This also provides an easy 
way into the painting. 

What a lovely afternoon | had, 
painting Alisdair. He’s an old friend 
by now and | have painted him more 
times than | can remember. Bearded 
and barefaced, his is a face as 
familiar to me as it is inspiring. 

He also has a gentle alert presence 
that | have come to love and am 
always keen to capture. 

| hope you find the new angles 
covered in this series as exciting 
as | do. Painting them feels like 
unwrapping chocolates and 
discovering new and exciting flavours 
with each one. 

Each new painting is an adventure. 
It is amazing how every time | show 
up at the blank page, there is a 
frisson of excitement and a question; 
will | be able to find this face here and 
now? There is a nervousness. Today 
is no different, so | rely on the old 
faithful half-closed eyes, and try to 
forget this is a face at all. 


| always engage the same rituals 
before | begin a painting as | seek 
to steady myself at the easel, so 

| thought I’d talk you through 
them here. 

As | am right-handed, | always like 
to look out from the left side of the 
easel. | keep brushes, water and 
paper towels on my right so that | can 
easily access them, and | like to move 
the paper across to the left edge of 
the easel too. | want no distractions 
as | move my eye back and forth 
between my paper and my subject’s 
face, no interruptions between the 
act of seeing and putting paint down. 
This also means the next move can 
be planned ahead as | lay down the 
previous one. 

With everything arranged, | shake 
my limbs and my whole body really, 

a bit like a boxer entering the ring, 
limbering up for the physical act to 
follow. | glance occasionally at the 


subject, already trying to visualise the 
space that the head and shoulders 
will occupy on my blank page. 

As | begin to paint, | will hold my 
palette in my left hand so that | can 
see the colours | am aiming for as 
| mix them. | steady myself at the 
easel and half close my eyes to better 
see the darks and lights, all the time 
remembering to breathe. | aim for 
a softness in the belly, knees and 
muscles of the face. > 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING 


DEMONSTRATION LOOKING DOWN 


INITIAL MARKS 

| found my way in slowly using 
a larger 1.5” brush, which brings a 
boldness with it. | planted down some 
darks on the left, indicating with often 
just a single mark the position of the 
edges between hair and skin and 
between neck and chin. | aimed to be 
economic, so as well as finding the 
edge of things, | pulled the brush 
across the paper to fill in an area of 
tone too. Each new mark was born 
from fresh observation and an effort 
to more closely reveal this face. Sap 
Green, Cadmium Red and Alizarin 
Crimson were used for the skin, with 
an addition of Ultramarine Blue when 
painting the hair. The drops of 
pigment help to pin marks in place 
and often anchor a shadow more fully, 
such as the one beneath the lower lip. 


FLESHING OUT 

| fleshed things out here, enjoying 
the play of light on the nose. It was 
helpful to paint this transition ina 
warmer tone - a mix of Cadmium Red 
and Alizarin Crimson. | deepened the 
tone of the neck on the left with Burnt 
Sienna and Ultramarine Blue to allow 
it to recede and bring the face forward. 

| indicated the slope of the eyebrow 

on our right and printed the edge of 
the ears, finding their location and 
size in relation to each other and to 
the rest of the face. | could still move 
the edges, but it was important to 
make definitive marks in order to 
progress. Some will become evidence 
of the painting process and live on 
when the portrait is complete. 
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ADDING CONTEXT 

Van Dyke Brown and Ultramarine 
Blue was used to place the edge of 
the head as best | could. Rather than 
make a complete arc, | chose to study 
the smaller arcs and changes in 
direction where the head stopped and 
the space around it started. This meant 
the edge was broken yet somehow 
more convincing as hair. | darkened 
and re-established the eyebrows. 

To locate the head in space, | 
decided to introduce the blue of the 
jumper with Ultramarine Blue, 
Cerulean Blue and Viridian. The left 
side was darker as it explained the 
shadow cast by the head. The splash 
on the right served to release tension 
built up during my “excavation” of the 
face. It also lifted the shoulder higher, 
bringing more action to the pose. 


EXTEND THE COLOURS 

| printed more lines with a 1.5” 
brush to locate the edge of Alisdair’s 
jaw and neck. The arc of the neckline 
helped describe the cross section of 
the body here. | continued to use 
Ultramarine Blue even in the face, as | 
explored the height of the eyebrow on 
the right and where the hair met the 
forehead. Even the iris was explained 
with the same blue. 

Warming things up now, some fluid 
Jackson’s Orange watercolour was 
planted in the socket of the eye and 
on the cheek. This lifted them and 
contrasted with the blues elsewhere. 
The head felt too upright, so | used a 
2” brush laden with Yellow Ochre to 
disturb the edge on our left, pulling it 
further in that direction. 


ADD CAREFUL STEPS 

| made some lively marks around 
the edge of the head to give a feeling 
of the dishevelled hair and bring form 
back to the left side. | mixed Alizarin 
Crimson with Ultramarine Blue to 
place the neckline more surely again. 
Carefully placed flashes of darker 


Splashes of 
colour can hint 
at a context for 

your subject 


The white of 
the page can 
help suggest 
the lightest 
highlights 


Notice how this 
flash of a warmer 
colour helps bring 
the eye socket 
forward 
| Use the edge of 
a larger brush to 
print lines and 
| define the jaw 
| 


Don’t worry about 
Wie ng odd drip of paint 
- it can help to 
anchor the portrait 


—— 


tones can lead us, like stepping 
stones, through the painting. The 
shoulder to the right was lifted higher 
with the blue mark, while the body 
was anchored down on the left with 
the same blue. The last marks were 
the ear and sideburn, meeting the 
contrasting tones elsewhere. > 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING 


The downward-looking pose is a tricky 
one, as it causes the face to be 
foreshortened. The features have 
fresh relationships to each other 
when seen from this angle. 

The eyebrows both sit below the 
ears, the chin sits well beneath the 
shoulder line. The top of the head 
tilts forward, giving the crown more 
volume, and the lower half of the face 
is foreshortened with the distance 
between nose and chin reduced. The 
chin sits back, the forehead protrudes. 

Now you’ve seen my demo, why not 
have a go at this fascinating pose 
yourself but just using a single paint 
colour. Doing so will force you to 
concentrate on careful observation 
and the accurate placement of the 
marks, without having to worry as 
much about mixing colours. 


The act of observing slows us down. 
When the face is in an unusual 
position, we slow down further. We 
become curious and study, asking 
what really is there? A relationship 
between ear and nose becomes 
fascinating anew, the slant of the 
eyebrows looks fresh from this angle. 


Take your time with this one, as long 
as you need. Intense observation is 
called for, so take lots of breaks. 


Get your paints out and choose a 
single suitable colour for your subject. 
Either use my painting as reference or 
find a willing model of your own. If you 
choose the latter, ask them to sit still 
for a while in natural light - reading a 
paper or a copy of Artists & 
Illustrators can be a good position. 
Give yourself time, 10 minutes even, 
to properly look at your subject. See if 
you can “believe your eyes” and find 
the position of the features from this 
new viewpoint. Try to make clear the 
relationships between the features to 
one other from this challenging angle. 
Remember to use contrasts of light 
and dark to help with creating 3D 
form. The bumps will catch the light 
while the darks will recede. 
www. ainedivinepaintings.co.uk 
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SHARE YOUR ART 


Our PORTFOLIO PLUS service is a great way for you to reach a whole new audience 


Did you know that Artists & 
Illustrators has an exciting 
online community of more than 
22,100 readers who currently 
share their art? What’s more, for 
as little as the price of a coffee, 
you can join our Portfolio Plus 
scheme and sell your artwork 
commission-free and direct to 
more than 100,000 monthly 
visitors to our website. 

Follow the six easy steps and 
sign up for your personalised 
portfolio today at www.artists 
andillustrators.co.uk/register 1 CREATE YOUR ART 2 TAKE A GOOD QUALITY PHOTO 

We welcome artworks in all media and styles. You can use a camera, smartphone or tablet. 


3 CREATE AN ACCOUNT 4 SHARE YOUR PERSONALISED PAGE 5 RECEIVE A PAYMENT 
Upload the photos and write about your art. Sell unlimited artworks, commission free. Arrange this direct and post your artwork. 


“Il was really pleased to make a sale within 
two months of putting my first work on 
Portfolio Plus. Since then | have had several 


more sales, but, more importantly, I have 
received four really good commissions as a 
result of this exposure.” - David Jessup 


www.artistsandillustrators.co.uk/davidjessup 


6 CELEBRATE YOUR ACHIEVEMENT PO RTFOLIO PLUS 


You are now officially a professional artist! Join today at www.artistsandillustrators.co.uk/register 
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ART THEORY 


In this exclusive excerpt from her new book, Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain, 
BETTY EDWARDS looks at how Rembrandt’s drawings became windows on the soul 


LEFT Rembrandt ver the centuries, artists 
van Rijn, Self- have been obsessed with 
Portrait, 1660, human facial expressions 


oiloncanvas, and how to portray them. The success 
80x67cm __ or failure of a work of art that includes 
human beings can often depend on 
that one aspect of a painting, 
drawing, or sculpture. 

As everyone who has ever tried 
it knows, accurately portraying any 
of the countless human emotions 
by means of facial expression is 
incredibly, frustratingly difficult. 

With the slightest slip of the brush or 
pen or etching tool, a pleasant smile 
becomes a sarcastic grin. Anger 
becomes disgust. Tender regard 
becomes sadness or despair. And 
starting over is sometimes the only 
remedy. The Italian Renaissance 
artist Leon Battista Alberti wrote 

in his 1450 instructions for artists, 
On Painting, “Who would ever believe 
who has not tried it how difficult it is 
to attempt to paint a laughing face, 
only to have it elude you so you make 
it more weeping than happy?” 

Today, artists have photography 
and freeze-frame images to help them 
re-create subtle, fleeting human 
expressions in works of art, but even 
now, the portrayal difficulties are still 
there. During the centuries before 
photography, artists had to rely solely 
on serious study, close observation, 


and technical skill. One of the artists self-portraiture, and he was among One can imagine the artist trying 
best known for success in this the first artists to concentrate on out expressions in a mirror, contorting 
endeavour was Rembrandt van Rijn. facial expression by using his own his face to show surprise or shock, 
face to study the subject. In his laughter, anger, puzzlement, or fear. 
TOP RIGHT mid-20s, Rembrandt embarked on The etchings that resulted were 
Betty Edwards, a small series of self-portrait etchings — clearly exercises in portraying a 
Self-Portrait, | From his earliest years as an artist, that depicted his own face expressing — variety of expressions and formed the 
charcoalon paper Rembrandt was interested in widely different emotions. start of Rembrandt’s lifelong passion > 
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ART THEORY 


66 
Rembrandt 
worked for 

several years on 

a single copper 
plate until he 
was Satisfied 

with the prints 


9 


for self- portraiture and the portrayal 
of human emotions. 

In Rembrandt’s time, long before 
photography, artists had only mirrors 
as aids in self-portraiture. It is hard 
to imagine the difficulties Rembrandt 
faced in creating his series of 
self-portraits expressing emotions 
in one of the most challenging of all 
mediums, etching on a copper plate. 

This complicated process begins 
with a thin copper plate covered with 
a thin coat of dark resin. The artist 
uses a pointed metal tool to scrape 
the lines of a drawing through the 
dried resin coating to reveal the 
copper beneath. When the drawing is 
complete, the artist applies acid to 
the plate, which etches (eats away) 
the copper exposed by the lines 
scratched through the resin. 

The acid forms grooves in the copper 
that will hold ink during printing. 

The remaining resin is then removed, 
and the plate is cleaned. Next, the 
artist dabs ink on the copper plate 
and wipes it to remove all the ink 
except for the ink embedded in the 
scratched-out, acid-enlarged grooves. 
The artist then covers the plate with 

a damp sheet of paper and runs it 
through a printing press to pick up the 
inked scratch marks of the drawing. 
Finally, the finished paper print with 
the inked image is pulled off the plate 
and hung on a line to dry. 

The potential pitfalls in this long 
and daunting process are profuse: 
etched lines may not be deep enough 
or may be too deep; the acid may be 
too strong and ruin the copper plate; 
too much ink is applied or too little 
ink; the ink may be too thick or too 
thin; the paper may be too wet or too 
dry — the potential problems are 
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endless, and the artist can’t know 
what issues might arise until the 
whole process is completed and 
errors show up in the printed image. 
Even then, the problems are not over. 
The printed image is a mirror image (a 
reversed image of the original drawing 
on the copper plate), inevitably 
magnifying any problems with the 
original drawing. Even signing the 
drawing on the copper plate is a 
problem. If the artist, without thinking, 
signs the plate with his normal 
signature, the signature will be 
reversed on the print, as happened a 
few times with Rembrandt’s etchings. 
To all these technical problems, 
add that Rembrandt was using his 


own face as his model and therefore 
had to repeatedly pose in a mirror 
with the desired facial expression 
(for example, eyes widened, head 
pulled back, mouth pursed), study it, 
remember it, then turn to the 
resin-covered copper plate and 
reproduce that particular part of the 
expression using the pointed etching 
tool. Then, after turning again to the 
mirror, manipulating his face again 
into the desired expression, studying 
the image and memorising it, he 
again goes back to work on the plate. 
And the process goes on and on. 
Rembrandt sometimes worked for 
several years on a single copper plate 
until he was satisfied with the prints 


Z 


CLOCKWISE, FROM 
ABOVE Rembrandt 
van Rijn, Self- 
Portrait in a Cap, 
Wide-Eyed and 
Open-Mouthed, 
1630, etching, 
5x4.5cm; 
Abraham Bosse, 
The Intaglio 
Printers, 1642, 
etching, 25x32cm 
Rembrandt van 
Rijn, Self-Portrait 
with Long Bushy 
Hair, 1631, 
etching, 6.4x6cm 
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(having cannily sold the various 
versions in the process). 

As a result, we have this marvellous 
small set of etchings portraying 
human facial expressions by one of 
history’s greatest artists. And among 
them are definitive images of the two 
major eye expressions singled out as 
broadly useful by many present-day 
researchers in the field of social 
signalling: widened eyes and 
narrowed eyes. 

Self-Portrait in a Cap, Wide-eyed 
and Open-mouthed, dated 1630, is 
from Rembrandt’s early self-portrait 
etchings, in which he used his own 
face to portray various facial 
expressions. According to our current 
scientists, the widened eyes in this 
etching could be expressing a huge 
range of emotions, from wonder or 
surprise to sudden fear, pleasure, 
anger, joy, incredulity, shock, or alarm. 
It is mind-boggling to learn that the 
: copper plate on which Rembrandt 
g etched this powerful image measures 
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A second etching from the early 
series, titled Self-Portrait with Long 
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Bushy Hair, is from about the same 
period (1631). It portrays the second 
of modern scientists’ theory of two 
major eye expressions: narrowed eyes 
expressing disapproval, suspicion, 
puzzlement, or disdain, 
disappointment, despair, or countless 
other negative emotions. This etching 
is also tiny, about 64mm by GOmm. 

It appears from these etched 
images that Rembrandt was right-eye 
dominant. The right eye is more open, 
looking directly at the viewer. The left 
eyebrow is pulled forward, and the 
crease above the left eyebrow almost 
forms an arrow pointing to the 
dominant right eye. The image on the 
copper plate, drawn from a mirror 
image, would reverse Rembrandt’s 
face, but the consequent paper print 
would re-reverse the image, indicating 
right-eye dominance, which later 
self-portraits appear to verify. 

Following Rembrandt’s lead, artists 
across the centuries and around the 
world have recorded the effects of 
emotion on the human face, largely 
conveyed by the eyes. To this day, 
artists and photographers are 


inspired by the power of human faces 
to express emotions, especially the 
expressions of the eyes, the “windows 
of the soul.” 

This is an extract from Betty’s new book, 
Drawing on the Dominant Eye, published 
in hardback by Souvenir Press, £18.99 
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LIZET DINGEMANS explains the benefits of this traditional oil painter’s medium, 
before showing you quick ways to make and adapt it to suit your different needs 


amar (also spelled dammar) varnish 

is a traditional oil painter’s medium, 

often used as a final varnish or in 
glazes. Most artists who work in oils will 
have heard of damar varnish and will have 
bought it premade in tins and bottles, buta 
much more versatile and economical option 
is to make your own. Doing so enables you 
to adjust the formula to your liking and 
create glazing mediums and exhibition 
varnish with little effort. 

For many, damar resin is a staple of the 
studio, as it is the base for many mixtures: 
high-gloss mediums, glazing mediums, oil 
mediums and wax mediums can all be 
formulated with damar as a base. From the 
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Middle Ages to today, the mixing of an oil 
(usually linseed) with coloured pigments has 
been used to make oil paints. This formula 
of oil and pigment has the ability to “sink in” 
to the canvas when it dries, which creates 
matt, faded patches that are most apparent 
in the darker areas. 

An application of varnish has historically 
been used in between layers of pigment to 
bring out those darks in a technique known 
as “oiling out” [See Skull, above]. A damar 
varnish can also be used as a thick protective 
final layer on a painting, while some artists 
mix it with oil paint for a glazing medium. 

While there are many varnish options 
available, Damar has been one of the most 


popular choices for centuries — and with 
good reason. It is known as a stable varnish, 
meaning it has held up over the centuries 
without flaking off or yellowing too much. 
JMW Turner was among the leading artists 
known to use damar in his paintings. 
Damar was discovered in the late 17th 
century. It is a naturally occurring resin that 
is tapped from the damar fir tree, which is 
found mainly in Thailand, Malaysia and 
Indonesia. Like most resins used with oil 
paint, damar needs to be dissolved in a 
solvent before use. On the opposite page, 
| will guide you through this basic process, 
and then I’ve also included some other 
useful damar-based recipes on page 58. 


DAMAR VARNISH 


HOW TO MAKE 
BASIC DAMAR VARNISH 


INGREDIENTS: 
¢1 part damar crystals 
¢3 parts low-odour solvent 


First a note on materials. | used 
Sennelier Damar Gum crystals for 
these recipes, but many other 
alternative forms of damar crystal 
are available. Make sure to choose 
an artists’ grade solvent. 

Do not use white spirit or normal 
turpentine as the fumes can be 
very bad for your health. | prefer 


Begin by wrapping the damar 
crystals in your filter. The raw 
crystals have slight impurities, so 


suspending them in a cloth will make 
sure those unwanted elements do not 


end up in your varnish. 

Place the damar crystals in the 
centre of a laid-out muslin cloth and 
tie the corners together. A piece of 
string or elastic band could also be 
used to keep it tight. 


2° dissolve the damar crystals in 
solvent, we first need to suspend 


the cloth wrap in a jar or similar 
vessel using a stick or an old brush. 
Make sure the wrapped crystals are 
suspended about an inch above the 
bottom of the jar, as the damar will 
sink to the bottom as it dissolves. 


Once you’re happy the crystals 
are secure in the cloth wrap and 
will be Suspended in the right place, 


Cranfield’s Non-Aromatic Thinners, 
but Zest-It or Sansodor produce 
good options too. 

For all these recipes, you will also 
need a piece of thin fabric, such as 
muslin cloth, through which to filter 
your damar crystals. An old rag, a 
coffee filter or an old pair of tights 
will do in a pinch. Make sure you also 
have an empty jar and an old brush 
or stick to hand too. 

When unused varnish is exposed 
to light, it can become yellow and 


remove them and then pour the 
low-odour solvent into the jar. Place 
the wrapped crystals into the solvent 
until fully submerged. Cover and wait 
until the crystals have fully dissolved 
- this usually takes about 24 hours. 


cloudy. If you don’t intend to use 
the varnish straight away, store it 
in a dark, cool place in a tight, 
non-transparent container and 
use it within a few weeks. 

You could also try adding a few 
drops of Lavender Spike Oil - this is 
a strong solvent used in oil paint. 
As Lavender Spike Oil dissolves, the 
fumes create a barrier between the 
oxygen in the jar and the varnish, 
which inhibits any bacterial growth 
and oxidation. 


Keep in mind that the outer 
layer of the crystals will swell 
and dissolve first, so delays 

can be caused if individual 
crystals have clumped together. 
When this happens, just gently 
shake the cloth bag to disperse the 
crystals and make sure that the 
solvent can reach them all. 


Once the crystals have dissolved, 

most of the impurities will have 
been left behind in the cloth. If you 
find that there are still some 
impurities left in your mixture, try 
pouring your damar varnish into a 
clean jar through a coffee filter or 
another fine cloth in order to filter the 
mixture further. Your damar varnish 
is now ready for use. If you feel your 
varnish is too thick, simply add a 
splash of low odour solvent to thin it 
out. It can be brushed on your final oil 
painting as a final coat of varnish. > 
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DAMAR VARNISH 


Use your crystals to 
make a variety of useful 
oil paint additives 


¢1 part damar crystals 
*10 parts low-odour solvent 


Retouch varnish can be used for 
areas that have “sunk in” to help get 
the vibrancy of the deep darks back 
before you continue your painting. It 
can also work as a temporary varnish 
for paintings that are dry to the touch 
but not completely cured, hence the 
alternative name “exhibition varnish”. 


¢1 part damar crystals 
¢3 parts low-odour solvent 
¢1 part beeswax 


If you prefer a less shiny varnish, 
adding beeswax to the standard 
formula will give a more matt finish. 


¢1 part damar varnish 
¢2 parts low-odour solvent 
¢1 part stand oil 


Glazing is a technique that allows you 
to make washes of very transparent 
pigment over an already-dry passage 
of painting in order to create a greater 
depth of colour. Mixing this glazing 
medium with oil paint will create the 
necessary dilution. 


¢1 part damar varnish 
¢1 part stand oil 
°3 egg yolks 


Briskly mix the egg yolks and stand oil 
together in the same way you would 
make a mayonnaise. Add that to your 
already made damar varnish to create 
a very thick mixture that can be added 
to oil paint for impasto techniques. 
www.lizetdingemans.com 
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Drawing media can have as much versatility as paint. 
LANCELOT RICHARDSON shows how he created two 
detailed charcoal works by combining a variety of marks 


harcoal is an effective 

medium for producing 

textures, as it both comes 
in many forms and is easy to 
manipulate. | wanted to share a few 
of my approaches with you, beginning 
with how to use additive and 
subtractive marks, and then turning 
to more experimental techniques 
using charcoal dust and acetone. 

Typically, willow charcoal and 
charcoal powder lend themselves 
more readily to creating broad areas 
of tone and more atmospheric 
textures. They are the easiest forms 
of charcoal to smudge and “push” 
once on the paper. It is also easier 
to erase them, though you may never 
fully return to the initial white of the 
paper. | used Coates willow charcoal 
for this feature. 

Charcoal pencils and compressed 
charcoal sticks are denser than 
willow. They will make darker marks 
and won't readily erase. They also 
tend to be physically harder, allowing 
for finer lines from charcoal pencils, a 
and bold, expressive marks from 
sticks. | favoured General’s charcoal 
pencils and Cretacolor compressed 
charcoal sticks for this. All of these ee 
drawings were made on Canson’s ve 
Bristol boards, using a blending 
stump, a kneaded eraser and 
make-up removal pads to manipulate 
the charcoal further. 

Whatever form of charcoal you 
choose, remember that it is easy to 
smear because of its malleable 
nature, so don’t forget to protect 
your finished drawings with a good 
quality fixative. 
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TECHNIQUE 


A subtractive technique involves 
removing tone from the drawing. 
It helps to think ahead when 
starting a drawing in this way, 

in order to use the white of the 
paper for the lightest tones, and 
potentially achieve more contrast. 
Expect a little back and forth with 
this approach as you remove and 
restate the tone. 


To preserve white areas, one 

must first lay down tones around 
them. Here | omitted an area of 
white with the willow charcoal, 
which | then blended into the paper 
to create a tonal base. Charcoal 
pencil is harder to erase, so leave 
that for later stages. 


To start to define the texture, 

erase the edges of the lighter 
area with a kneaded eraser, which 
can be easily shaped. Here | 
moulded it into a narrow edge to 
make the directional marks 
required for the fur. 


Add details with the charcoal 

pencil. Be sparing with your 
marks — make just enough to 
describe the texture. Use well- 
sharpened pencils to create thinner 
marks and press lightly. If you make 
the marks too dark, try dabbing 
them with the kneaded eraser to 
lighten them. 


Pa) 
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TECHNIQUE 


Acetone can be used to create great 
textures. It is easily obtained as nail 
polish remover and can be putina 
spray bottle. Take care to work ina 
well-ventilated area when using 
acetone, as it is flammable. 

When sprayed, the acetone will wet 
the paper, but it evaporates quickly 
and shouldn't discolour it —- though 
heavy application may cause paper 
to buckle, as water would. 


Start laying in tone by dropping 

some charcoal dust on the paper 
and moving it around with a dry 
brush. Try not to press it down too 
hard or the acetone will be less 
effective. Once the tonal area has 
been filled in, gently blow any excess 
dust away. 


To get the white-on-dark textures, 

such as those seen on the 
bushes, spray the charcoal dust with 
acetone. Small droplets will displace 
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the dust before evaporating, leaving 
tiny speckles. It may take a few 
sprays. Place a loose piece of paper 
on top of any areas you do not wish 
to be sprayed. 


To produce larger droplets, press 

down slowly on the spray bottle. 
This should squeeze out one large 
drop. This way you can achieve wet 
edge effects, or if you tilt the paper, 
drip marks. You can nudge excess 
acetone around with a cotton swab 
for streaky effects too. 


The blade can be used to produce 


With paper destruction, a razor blade the leaves, by making lots of little 
is used to remove paper with charcoal _—_ picking motions with the corner, to lift 
on to show the white underneath, out the paper. With this technique, 
producing a very light tone. Take care look for the small shapes that form 
with this technique, as you usually highlights, and be selective, only 
would when handling sharp objects. using it to draw the lightest areas. 


The first thing needed for this 
technique is a dark area to work 
into, so I've used willow charcoal and 

charcoal pencil to build up tone in 
layers. Having a flat area of black 
improves the contrast. Here the plant 
is simplified to its silhouette shape. 


Scratched lines can produce 

the appearance of thin branches. 
| dragged a thin white line through the 
dark areas using the corner of a razor 
blade. Take care not to push too deep 
and slice through the paper. Take just 
enough off to remove the charcoal. 


This technique also uses acetone and 
charcoal powder, which helps create 
a dark gritty texture that is the inverse 
of the spray effect. To prevent your 
paper from buckling, tape the edges 
to a board. By layering the charcoal 
powder and acetone, we can get 
unusual textural effects. 


To create a base for the powder, 
lay in an area of tone. Here, that 
was done by brushing on dust and 
lightly spraying acetone on top. While 
the acetone is still damp, brush on 
another layer of powder to achieve 
a darker tone. 


Spray more acetone onto the 
paper to wet it. Pick up some 
charcoal powder with the brush and 
gently tap the head to sprinkle it on. 

This is inherently random, buta 
loose sheet of paper can mask any 
areas on which you don't want to 
get powder. 


Remove the excess powder with 

a make-up pad. Anything similar 
will work — the aim is to dab away any 
loose, excess Charcoal powder. 

Once it has been saturated with 
the acetone, the powder should look 
dark and affix to the page, but large 
lumps may flake away later if you 
don't fix this. 
www.lancelotrichardson.com 
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enjoy painting water. And | don’t 

just mean small moorland streams 

or wide-flowing rivers. It might 
seem rather incongruous, but the 
humble puddle can be a wonderful 
thing. Quite often when walking and 
sketching the lanes near to my home 
in Devon, a once-unpromising subject 
can be completely transformed after 
a shower or prolonged spell of rain. 
Puddles form, unexpected reflections 


DEMO 


Painting water doesn’t just mean glamorous seascapes. ROB DUDLEY 
shows how autumnal showers can bring an unlikely scene to life 


appear, and that unlikely subject 
suddenly seems to present a wealth 
of possibilities. 

This was the case one autumn 
afternoon in Suffolk. I’d always felt 
that the bend in this lane had the 
bones of a painting in it. The problem 
was that the road was such a large 
part of the scene with few redeeming 
features, so there was a danger its 
blandness would dominate any 
potential painting. 

However, after a morning’s rain, 
| was delighted with what | came 
across. Puddles had completely 
transformed the scene. The lane was 
full of captivating patches of blue and 
gold, the reflections from sky and 
tree. Even in the shadow cast by the 
clipped hedge, the recently formed 
puddles added an unexpected splash 
of colour in an area that might have 
appeared flat and lacking interest. 

It was time for a quick sketch [below 
left], a photo or two [left] and then 
back to the studio. 


—— 


| began by drawing out the composition using a 2B 

pencil, basing it on my photos and initial sketch. Once 
| was happy with it, | reserved some of the highlight areas 
by applying masking fluid with a medium masking brush. 
| did this on the smaller puddles, a few ‘leaf’ shapes in the 
larger puddle, and some branches in the hedgerow, before 
allowing them all to dry. 

Next, | wetted most of the paper, taking care to keep dry 
the branches of the main tree and the larger puddle in the 
foreground. The damp paper reduces the chances of any 
hard edges forming in these areas. 

With my drawing board at a slight angle, | used a size 
14 sable brush to drop in some Translucent Orange, 
Quinacridone Gold and May Green; these bright, golden 
colours would underpin the rest of the painting. > 
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Checking that the previous stage 
was dry, | began to develop the 
distant trees and bushes using mixes 

of Quinacridone Gold, Burnt Sienna 
and May Green. | scuffed the side 

of a relatively dry size 8 sable brush 
across the textured paper to suggest 
the feathery treetops. 

With these same colours, | started 
to work on the large oak tree, running 
one colour along a branch and 
dropping the others in. When this was 
dry, | washed a strong mix of Green 
Gold and French Ultramarine over the 
clipped hedge and dragged this down 
around some of the puddles. 


3) was time to develop the 
hedgerow and grassy bank by 
strengthening the colours and 
shapes. | did this by concentrating 
the stronger, darker colours at the 
base of the bushes with mixes of 
Green Gold and French Ultramarine 
using a size 8 sable brush. 

When dry, | removed the masking 
fluid from the branches along the 
hedgerow and used the previous 
colour mix to touch in some, while 
leaving others unpainted. 

Using my size 14 sable brush 
| flooded water across much of the 
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road, and dropped in some 

Quinacridone Gold, Transparent Oxide 
Umber and Cobalt Violet in a series of 
vertical strokes to suggest reflections. 


The oak tree was painted 

with a mixture of watercolour 
and acrylic gouache. The watercolour 
was used primarily for trunk and 
branches, while the opaque gouache 
was spattered over this to suggest 
the leaves. 

| added more branches with 
a size 8 sable and varying mixes of 
Quinacridone Gold and Green Gold, 
adding French Ultramarine for the 
darker parts. The thinner branches 
were added with a size 2 rigger, dip 
pen and pencil. 

When dry, | used the size 8 sable to 
flick over a layer of gouache mixes of 
Permanent Scarlet, Permanent Yellow 
Deep and Permanent Lemon. When 
dry | repeated the process, varying 
the same mixes with a bias towards 
the red. 

The leaves running up the trunk 
were painted with a size 4 sable using 
the same mixes as those for the 
spattered leaves, but with Burnt 
Sienna and Cobalt Blue (Hue) added 
for the shadows. 


DEMO 


Top tip 
Gouache is Opaque so 
can be used to spatter 

over watercolour 
and create a sense 
of depth 


6. a rule of thumb, lighter objects 
tend to have darker reflections, 
and darker objects tend to reflect 
lighter on water. Using this logic, in 
this case | wanted the reflection of 
the clipped hedge to be lighter than 
the hedge itself. 

To be sure of this, | prepared a 
wash of Transparent Oxide Umber and 
French Ultramarine and tested it first 
on some scrap paper to be sure it was 
light enough. 

Using the point of a size 6 sable, 
| washed in the reflection and, with it 
still wet, | dropped in some French 
Ultramarine in a series of vertical 
strokes and allowed it to dry. 


? 
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With Quinacridone Gold ona size 

4 sable, | scuffed in vertical 
drybrush strokes over the Winsor Blue 
(Green Shade). Subsequent layers 
were executed as before, using 
Transparent Oxide Umber only when 
the previous layer was completely dry. 
(Note: If the drybrush technique is 
used before the previous mark has 
dried, the paint will fill in the gaps and 
the broken quality will be lost). 

The middle puddle was painted with 
Quinacridone Gold and Translucent 
Orange, again with scuffed vertical 
brush marks. The same techniques 
were used for the other puddles with 
French Ultramarine added to the mix. 

. % per x 
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Using a maskaway rubber, 

| carefully removed the masking 
fluid from the puddles (but not the 
leaves in the largest of them). After 
wetting the puddles again, | dropped 
in some Winsor Blue (Green Shade) 
using a size 8 sable in a series of 
vertical strokes; the blue a reflection 
of the sky above. The smaller distant 
puddles on the right of the lane were 
left unpainted at this stage. 

It is essential to allow this stage 
to completely dry before adding any 
overpainting, otherwise subsequent 
washes will mix and likely create a 
muddy mess. 


) 


eS the rest of the 
masking fluid, | touched in the 
leaves in the largest puddle with 
some Quinacridone Gold and Burnt 
Sienna. Next | used a mix of 
Transparent Oxide Umber and French 
Ultramarine to add some flicks and 
Spatters to the wet lane to depict the 
leaves, mud and general debris that 
seems to accumulate after rain during 
the autumn and winter months. 

After reviewing the painting, | 
decided to add a darker tree on the 
right of the lane to prevent the 
viewer’s eye from wandering out of 
the painting. | then strengthened the 
telephone pole with some Green Gold 
and French Ultramarine, and, after 
checking its reflection in the puddle, 
chose to finish at that point. 
www.moortoseaarts.co.uk 
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For this wildlife artist, a distant lion’s roar represents opportunity not fear. Here he 
reveals how to capture the fiery spirit of wild animals using tricks of light and texture 
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ark Adlington is one of 

the UK’s most skillful 

and collectable 
wildlife painters. Born in 1965, 
he grew up in Ireland and was 
captivated at a young age by 
Joy Adamson’s books about 
raising lion cubs. He went on to 
study art history at the University 
of Edinburgh and fine art at City 
& Guilds of London Art School. 

Mark has been staging solo 
exhibitions since 1999. In 
recent years, projects have 
included visiting the Arctic 
Circle to paint polar bears and 
spending three months in East 
Africa studying elephants. 

His latest three-year project, 
Lion, culminates in a book from 
Unicorn Publishing Group and 
an exhibition in conjunction 
with Pride Lion Alliance, which 
runs from 7-22 December at 
John Martin London. 


CAPTURING REFERENCES 
In a perfect world | would only draw 
from life and the great outdoors 
would be my only studio. In reality, 
depending on the animal lam 
studying, | am almost always forced 
to supplement sketches made in the 
field with photographs and video 
footage. Lions, which | have been 
working with for the past three years 
in six different habitats across 

East and South Africa, soend much 
of the day asleep and the window of 
opportunity for gathering information 
and interesting poses and 
compositions can be very brief as 
the light fades into night. 

Having said that, the freedom and 
honesty of line drawing made in the 
bush are an essential reminder of the 
qualities that | try to retain in the 
studio work, and when something 
interesting is happening it can be a 
tough call between whether to grab 
the sketchbook or the camera. 

Whether | am making a drawing or 
a painting, the first marks inform the 
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rest of the journey as | am piecing 
together a composition, and as such 
they are hugely important. 

In both cases, | try to always 
begin with urgent, exciting marks or 
brushstrokes, working as rapidly and 
loosely as | can and allowing the 
material to speak for itself, while 
simultaneously fighting to both 
describe the form and place the 
composition within the frame of 
the canvas or paper. 

In painting, | often cover the 
negative space with paint first, leaving 
the shape of the animal in raw 
canvas. This allows me to instead 
focus on the essential rhythms and 
lines before building up to the details. 

Sometimes as you work, details like 
the eyes almost paint themselves 
when you work on the structure 
around them. With line drawing it 
can be almost the reverse, so | often 
begin by smudging in a general shape 
or silhouette broadly, then working 
from the inside out. This gives you 
something to react against and > 


FAR LEFT Gemsbok 
Lion, conté and 
pastel on paper, 
60x42cm 


BELOW Cub Bundle, 
crayon on paper, 
21x28.5cm 
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means that you can make a fast, 
energised line in one stroke rather 
than redoing the same line several 
times. This approach can be 
interesting in a life study when the 
subject is moving, but can act as 
the kiss of death when working 
from secondary material. 


My practice is hugely random 
when it comes to technique 
and, rather than having a “one 
method fits all” approach, | tend to 
adjust the media and the method to 
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suit the subject matter. For example, 
when working with polar bears 
underwater, | struggled to find a way 
of conveying the clouds of bubbles 
they leave in their wake. Eventually 
| found the perfect mix with an aqua- 
coloured Moroccan pigment. 

With this latest lion project, 
a more linear approach was key, 
and after a long battle | learned 
how to use water-soluble crayon 
effectively, sometimes in Conjunction 
with a teabag - a chance discovery 
when drawing at breakfast during 
the lockdown! 


66 


I try to always 
begin with 
urgent, exciting 
marks or 
brushstrokes, 
working as 
rapidly and 
loosely as I can 


a 


When choosing the right medium, 
| think it’s a question of working out 
what it is you are trying to Say first, 
and then using the one that is best 
suited to the purpose. In my practice 
though, fluidity and movement are 
key. That means that, whatever I use, 
| need to be sufficiently fluent in the 
language of it, whether that’s 
watercolour, crayon, teabag or 
whatever it may be. It’s important to 
not have to think about the media too 
much. In a sense, it’s a little like 
driving a car: you need to be thinking 
about where you are trying to go 
rather than how the clutch works. 

My figurative drawing requires total 
focus and accuracy so, when it comes 
to colour selection, | tend to use 
pigment as just another tool to convey 
form or structure, and colour choices 
tend to be relative rather than 
specific. In other words, | think about 
whether something is cooler or 
warmer, more or less saturated, 
opaque or transparent, rather than 
trying to establish its specific Pantone 
code. | find if | do this then, after a 
certain point, the painting takes on a 
life of its own. When that happens, it 
might have aesthetic demands of its 
own that | can respond to, at which 
point | might make more considered 
colour choices. Colour is definitely a 
secondary tool for me, and a bit of a 
guilty pleasure. The dessert rather 
than the main course, if you like. 

Fortunately, my fluid approach 
means | seldom overwork drawings or 
watercolours, because, to my eye, it’s 
immediately apparent when you have 
gone too far with them. At that point, 
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CLOCKWISE FROM 
BOTTOM LEFT 

Rock, crayon on 
paper, 21x28.5cm; 
Aslan, oil on 
canvas, 102x76cm; 
Future King, conté 
and pastel on 
paper, 84x56cm 
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ABOVE Speedy Cub, 
crayon on paper, 
21x28.5cm 


LEFT Gaze, oil on 
canvas, 92x61cm 


66 


Lions spend much of the day asleep so 
the window of opportunity for gathering 
information can be very brief 


99 


the bin beckons. Works on canvas are 
another story though. With those, it 
depends on how quickly | manage to 
say what | want to say. Once the 
animal has presence, everything else 
feels like titivation. If it happens too 
fast then the painting can look 
insubstantial and thin, whereas if it 
happens too slowly then there is 
definitely a danger of overworking, 
and your only options are to sand 
everything back or paint something 
different over the top. 


MIXING MEDIA 

My selection of brands changes, as 
does my selection of colours, and it 
really depends on the project I’m 
working on as to which | lean towards. 
| went through a phase of loving 


Sennelier inks when | was trying to 
draw Przewalski horses in France. 
For the current Lion project, |am 
enjoying drawing with Caran d’Ache 
Neocolor I] watersoluble crayons. 
With watercolour, oil and particularly 
pastel, | think the mineral element in 
the pigment can mean that each 
colour can react so differently. This 
means that you have to discover 
colours one by one and work out 
which brand you like for each colour. 
A current obsession is R&F Pigment 
Sticks. While they are extremely 
pricey, they make the most beautiful 
and sensitive line. If | had to save 
something from the studio in a fire, 
it would probably be a watercolour 
brush that had the end chewed off by 
an Arabian leopard cub while | was 
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painting him in the desert. It’s an 
occupational hazard, | suppose. 
If | were to offer some advice to 
others making a foray into capturing 
animals which are, on the surface, 

a single colour, it would be to think 
of them not just as a subject, but to 
consider them instead within the 
context of their habitat. | love an 
animal that is a single colour in a 
landscape of the same colour, such 
as a polar bear on the ice ora 
Namibian lion in the desert. 

The key is to use a monochromatic 
scene such as this as an opportunity 
to sculpt with light, giving you more 
licence to use all the visual weapons 
at your disposal to greater effect: line, 
tone, texture and transparency all 
come into play. For example, if you 
were dealing with a tawny lion ora 
white bear you can really use any 
colour you like, so long as the 
relationship between those colours is 
consistent. It’s completely different 
from, for example, painting an 
exotically coloured bird where the 
exact colours in its plumage are what 
makes it so beautiful and distinctive. 

Maybe this is why | love a more 
detailed and illustrative approach to 
birds and reptiles — for example, the 
masterly work of [the 19th-century 
American ornithologist and painter] 
John James Audubon - but often find 
hyperrealism in mammals a little stiff 
and lacking in the sensuality that 
makes them so magnetic. 
www.markadlington.com 
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Drawing from plaster casts is an important step betw 
copying 2D artworks and working from life. AL GUR 
explores the history of the practice and offers tips to 


y first experience of walking One of the earliest references to 
into the Cast Halls of the cast drawing as a tool for training 


Pennsylvania Academy of artists was made in Leonardo da 

the Fine Arts (PAFA) in Philadelphia Vinci’s A Treatise on Painting. Though 
as a student was accompanied by scholarly debate and speculation 
the feeling that | had walked into the suggests that Leonardo may have 
Renaissance. Though | had yet to founded the first Academy of Art in 
understand the uses of that fine Milan during his lifetime (he died in 
collection of early plaster casts, | felt 1519), the first formal Academy of Art 
as if | was in a Space that encouraged  - the Accademia del Disegno - was 
reason, reflection and hope as a created in Florence by Georgio Vasari 
young artist. in 1561. Followed rapidly by the 

As the first academy of art in the founding of numerous academies, 
United States, conceived of as early royal academies and state-sponsored 
as the 1790s and chartered in 1805, schools of art in Europe and the 
the drawing curriculum at PAFA United States, cast drawing was 
incorporates the concepts and tools always an integral part of the art 
of cast drawing as part of a solid school curricula until well into the 
grounding for the artist to this day. 19th century. 
The founders’ first act was to purchase Drawing was considered the 


fine casts from Paris and Florence for — centrepiece of all art training, along 
the teaching of drawing. That historic with other studies in perspective, 
collection is an integral part of the mathematics, art history and 
teaching of drawing and form at PAFA _ philosophy. Cast drawing, or “drawing 
today. Cast drawing remains a source _ from the antique”, was an important 
and support of critical thinking and step in the training of fine artists; 
practical visual tools. it followed the copying of drawings 


“First of all, copy drawing by a good master made by 
his art from nature and not as exercises; then from 
a relief, keeping by you a drawing done from the 
same relief; then from a good model; and of this you 
ought to make a practice.” - Leonardo da Vinci 
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ABOVE A cast of 
Laocoon and His 
Sons, part of the 
PAFA collection. 
The original is on 
display in Rome’s 
Vatican Museums 


LEFT A charcoal 
and white pastel 
drawing of the 
Laocoon cast by 
one of Al’s former 
students at PAFA 


and engravings yet came before 
drawing from live models. 

Fine castings in plaster of great 
ancient Greco-Roman or Renaissance 
sculptures were acquired from master 
casters in Florence, Rome and Paris 
to adorn everything from small 
ateliers to royal academies. 

Museums also encouraged art 
students to draw from their fine 
collections of plaster casts. These 
collections, more economical to 
procure than originals, whether in 
a school or in a museum, provided 
beautiful examples from which art 
students and amateurs alike could 
draw and study. 

For the art student, cast drawing 
was considered a primary way to 
understand the whole “effect” (overall 
qualities) of a form, and to analyse 
and understand light and shade, 
proportion, structural relationships, 
line quality and gestural movement. 
The cast also provided a safe 
transition to the drawing of the live 
model and understanding the 
complex relationships in a living body. 
Cast drawing provided a practical 
vehicle for the exploration of drawing 
media and methods as well. > 
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CHOOSE A FOCUS 


| made two drawings from one 
cast, choosing a different 
approach to the subject in each. 

In the first drawing, | focused on 
the architectural and geometric 
aspects of the cast. | was trying to 
identify planes and proportions, 
as well as how they balanced 
one another, in order to better 
understand the cast. 

In the second drawing, 
| focused instead on identifying 
the large masses and the fall of 
light over the cast’s largest 
planes. | also wanted to study the 
contrapposto (or “counterpoise” ) 
- the twist of the body that occurs 
when stood on one foot. Analysing 
specific characteristics in each 
drawing can make your studies 
more focused. 
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Figural groupings of casts, both 
freestanding and in relief, taught 
lessons in composition, perspective 
and the interrelations between figures 
in a narrative image. 

While preliminary copies of 
drawings and engravings by the 
beginning student were usually done 
in pencil, So as to match fine hatching 
and contour lines, cast drawings were 
often done in charcoal, conte or 
sanguine. Especially by the end of the 
19th century, the expressive and 
flexible qualities of charcoal were 
highly prized in most drawing 
programmes. 

By the beginning of the 20th 
century, cast drawing, with its 
focus on skill-based study and 
representational imagery, was 
passing out of favour in many modern 
art schools, as was observational 
drawing itself. 

While art schools, museums and 
academies of art continued to use 
their extensive cast collections to 
teach the formal elements of drawing 
and even concepts of harmony and 
beauty after the 1920s, cast drawing 
and cast collections as a focus of 
curriculum were replaced by modern 
design concepts and the great wave 
of post-war modernist art movements. 

For the next 50 years, cast 
collections were neglected and often 
thought of as old fashioned and 


SCHOOL COLLECTION, PAFA 


OPPOSITE PAGE 
Sculptures in the 
V&A’s Renaissance 
City gallery 


BELOW Joseph 
Danciger, Cast 
Drawing, 1975, 
graphite and sepia 
wash on paper, 
30x18cm 


representative of a taste and form 
of study that was not useful in the 
modern art world. Some collections 
were deliberately destroyed or sold 
off by their institutions. The Second 
World War did tremendous damage 
to fine cast collections in European 
art schools and museums. 

Fortunately, today fine collections 
remain in such institutions as the 
Royal Academy of Arts and V&A in 
London, as well as the PAFA here in 
the US where | teach. 


CAST DRAWING TODAY 

So, what is the use of cast drawing 
for the contemporary artist? In recent 
years, along with a re-examination of 
drawing as a primary form of study 
and expression, cast drawing is 
having a renaissance as a strong and 
useful vehicle for understanding the 
formal aspects of nature and drawing 
in general. While the classical 
Greco-Roman and Italian 
Renaissance aesthetics and concepts 
of beauty that are represented by 
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many cast collections are another 
discussion as to their relevance, 
drawing from everything from small 
plaster objects to full-size plaster 
casts of figures has re-emerged as a 
useful form of drawing and drawing 
study. Great collections that were 
sold off, like that of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, have been 
rehoused in art institutions where 
they are objects of study. Collections 
in Europe, many of which have been 
unavailable to the public, are being 
restored and placed on view as both 
objects of beauty and study. 

Importantly, designers of drawing 
curricula in art schools are 
reincorporating casts into their 
programme of study. Many 
contemporary ateliers that focus 
on classical realism have built cast 
collections for the purpose of 
teaching the original formal visual 
tools mandated by the historic 
institutions: light and shade, 
proportion, gesture and the total 
organisational and visual effect of an 
image. Such lessons, derived from 
the famous Cours de Dessin by 
Charles Bargue and Jean-Léon 
Gérdéme, published in 1868 and 
studied by the likes of Picasso, 

Van Gogh and John Singer-Sargent, 
are often added to by concepts such 
as shape, pattern, geometry and 
expressive visual effect, which were 
favoured by modernist artists and the 
Bauhaus School. 

Importantly, many art institutions 
that have large cast collections are 
engaged in their restoration and 
incorporation into contemporary 
art education. 


PUTTING IT IN PRACTICE 
Cast drawing for the contemporary 
art student and artist can provide 

a portfolio of visual organisational 
skills and tools. The original list of 
elements, recommended by the 
founders of the early academies and 
the 19th-century art schools, as well 
as modernist Bauhaus-influenced 
curricula, relates to difficulties that 
contemporary art students still face, 
regardless of future directions in their 
creative work or contemporary 
movements in the art world. How 
does one visualise and organise the 
whole “effect” of an image or a form? 
How is the gesture and expressive > 
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TIPS FOR CAST DRAWING 


If you are able to visit an art school with a cast 
collection or a major institution with cast courts 
such as the V&A, or you can simply find a , 
figurative statue to draw in a local gallery or park, 
here are some simple tips to get you started. 


¢Sketch freely from the cast at first, as if doing a 
croquis (gesture drawing) of a life model to 
assess the overall movement and large masses. 

¢Use the cast as a vehicle for sighting and 
measuring basic proportions of the whole 
and the smaller parts. 

¢Treat the cast as a vehicle for a visual roadmap 
for tilts, planes and relationships within the 
whole object. 

¢ Evaluate large relationships of light and shade, 
including extremes of light, dark and the middle 
tones. Many French 19th-century drawing 
masters recommended squinting at the cast in 
order to get a better sense of the large light and 
dark masses. 

¢ Gauge the placement of the cast in the space it 
occupies as a perspective and compositional 
arrangement in the rectangle of the page. 

¢Use the cast as a vehicle for exploring drawing 

media, paper types and varying techniques and 

aesthetics of drawing. A small sketchbook can 
be used for preparatory sketches. Pencil or 
charcoal can be used for gesture sketches and 
quick analysis. Charcoal works well for 
developing the full structure, masses and tonality 

of the drawing. White chalk can be added to a 

cast drawing on toned paper. 


movement of an object assessed? 
In what way can shapes and patterns 
be organised into a harmonious and 
well-balanced whole? What are the 
large masses of light and shade 

and their gradations that organise 
volumes in space? How is an 

object placed in perspective in an 
atmospheric space relative to the 
whole? And what is the meaning and 
use of line quality, drawing methods 
and tools? 

Keeping these questions in mind ; 
as you approach a cast drawing will y 
help you to make the most of the oe & 
experience. Perhaps write one or ) 
more on your sketchbook page and 


PUN THIS IMAGE 
use it to give your studies more rT... a wert A charcoal cast 
purpose. As countless artists over the sar 
centuries will attest, it can improve “he. , of Al’s former 
your draughtsmanship skills no end. : ** PAFA students 
www.algury.com 


drawing by one 
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www.pegasusart.co.uk 
Workshops - Art Classes 
Bespoke Canvas - Stretcher Bars 


LUISION OF I 


material: cotton and li 
size 


40cm X 28.5cCmM xX 3.5CM 


Artists 
Canvases 


Made to ‘Measure By 


Harris Moore 


Call-0121 6333687 
www.harrismoore.com 


ARTISTS WANTED 


RANDOLPH KELLMAN 
CONTEMPORARY ARTIST 
Visit my online gallerieswww. 
rakeart.co.uk www.artists.de 
Telephone 020 8889 4714 
Mobile 07979842456 


HANDWRITING ANALYST 
Your handwriting reveals 
your ! 
Trained handwriting analyst can tell 
you what makes you tick. 

For an analysis, send one page of your 
handwriting written on a blank paper and 
add your full signature. 

Please enclose a payment or £35 in cash, 
cheque or postal order. 

Colin Hay, Flat 34 Hanover Court, 


65 Peel Street, Glasgow G11 5LX 
colin.hay75@gmail.com 


SEC ATE ISE 


JONATHAN NEWEY 

Pearmans Glade, Shinfield Road, 
Reading RG2 9BE 

T: 0118 931 4155 

E: jnewey210@gmail.com 

W: www.jonathannewey.com 
Distance: 75 Miles 

Media: Watercolour, Acrylic, Pencils 
Online live workshops and demos 
running on Zoom 


www.artistsandillustrators.co.uk 
COURSES 


THREE DAY 
PORTRAIT 
WORKSHOPS 


Drawing/painting a live model, 
anatomy, colour theory/mixing. 
All abilities welcome. 
LINDY ALLFREY ART 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 


www.lindyallfrey.co.uk 


Art Breaks with comfort and space 
and the very best of tutors 


big sky art 


BRIAN SMITH RI | eis ' 
OFFERS WEEKLY “ee: 
LIVE VIRTUAL , P' 
WATERCOLOUR 
DEMONSTRATION 
WORKSHOPS 


In the 2 hour sessions develop 
your individual skills, learn 
new techniques producing 

3 or 4 exercises in a relaxed 
creative atmosphere. 
Different topics on each 
session keeps the workshops 
fresh and interesting. All 
abilities welcome. £20 per 
session booked and paid in 
advance via my website 


mon: 


Bob Ross Joy of Painting workshops 
with certified instructor Jayne Good 
One day workshops availaiole. 


Contact Jayne for demonstrations and 
group workshops 07968495177 


NOR | 


Scottish Hig] 
Residential C 


HCGUCST HIGHLANDS « 


We are OPEN! 
© Our spacious, airy Studio and grounds 
along with our new undercover area are 
perfect for social distancing 
¢ Fabulous tutors, exciting courses, 
great food! 
e Painting and creating is your escape 
. Roe Ss safe alle bias well 


David Tress rede aa White 


* ee ee 
e: info@ nwhart.co.uk t: 01520733227 
www.nwhighlandsart.co.uk 


To advertise here please call O20 7349 3702 
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UK & BEYOND 


TONY HOGAN 
Known for his friendly 
relaxed way of working with all 
abilities in the media of their 
choice. Over 30 years 
experience running courses. 


See details on w.w.w. 


hoganart.co.uk 
E -Mail 


admin@hoganart.co.uk 
M: Tel: 0788 8852 503 
H: Tel: 01208 895 088 


Should we have to cancel courses due 
to Covis 19. deposits and pre- payments 
will be refunded in full. 


VIKKI JONES INVITES YOU TO 
HER PAINTING COURSES IN 
PICKERING, NORTH YORKSHIRE. 
Personal, sensitive tuition for 
beginners or the more advanced. 
Non-painting Partners welcome. 
Relaxed atmosphere. Excellent 
accommodation and cuisine. 

For free brochure telephone 
Vikki on 01751 470156. 
www.artbreak.co.uk 


PRINTING 


HOLIDAYS PRINTING 


www.eyeswidedigital.com 


Giclée Fine Art Printing 
Greeting Cards 

Canvas Prints 

High Quality Reproductions 
Produced From Original 
Artwork Or Digital Files 


01306 875 150 
info@eyeswidedigital.com 


Gemini Digital Colour 
Making Art Work 


Fine Art Giclée Printing Service 
Hahnemihle Papers & Canvas 
Photography and Scanning Service 
Greeting Cards and Postcards 
Professional and Friendly Advice 
No Set Up Fees & Free Art Guides 


Call us on 01656 652447 
www.geminidigitalcolour.co.uk 


GICLEE FINE ART 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Over 20 Years Experience 
serving hobby artists through to 
Professional Artists, 

Fine Art Publishers and 
Art Agents in the UK. 

Friendly personal service - all welcome 


info@skylightpublishing.com t: 01249 813328 
www.skylightpublishing.com 


ORIGINAL 
PORTRAITS 


on stretched canvas 


LARGE SCALE TEXTURED 
joeyparkinartist@yahoo.co.uk 


01522 882392 


... Salt of the Earth Giclée Print Service ... 


“An incredibly 
professional service 
that always produces 
high quality accurate 


prints” 


Lucy Shapland 


For more information call John on: 01747 852 221 
or visit our website: 
www.salt-of-the-earth.biz 


To advertise here please call O20 7349 3702 
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DEVON 


SOUTH WEST ART 

Old Fore Street, Sidmouth EX10 8LP 
Tel: 01395 514717 
info@southwestartmaterials.co.uk 
www.southwestartmaterials.co.uk 
Quality fine art materials, gallery and 
picture framing. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


PEGASUS ART - suppliers of the 
finest art materials 

Griffin Mill, London Road 

Thrupp, Stroud, Glos GL5 2AZ 

Tel: 01453 886560 
info@pegasusart.co.uk 
www.pegasusart.co.uk 


GWENT 


THE ART SHOP & CHAPEL 

8 Cross Street, Abergavenny NP7 5EH 
Tel: 01873852690 
admin@artshopandchapel.co.uk 
www.artshopandchapel.co.uk 

Fine art supplies, exhibitions, 
workshops, talks, concerts and 
creative food from our Chapel kitchen. 


LONDON 


JACKSON’S ART 

The UK’s leading supplier 

of fine art materials 

1 Farleigh Place, London, N16 7SX 
Tel:+44 (0)207 254 0077 
sales@jacksonsart.co.uk 
www.jacksonsart.com 

Dedicated to sourcing and providing 
the finest art materials in the world, 
catering to the unique needs of 
every artist. 


ATLANTIS ART MATERIALS 
- UK’s largest and one of 
Europes biggest art stores 
Unit 1- Main Shop 

Unit 6 - Office & Warehouse 
Unit 7 - Paper Department 
Bayford Street Industrial Centre 
Bayford Street, London E8 3SE 
Tel: 020 7377 8855 
www.atlantisart.co.uk 

Car parking, open 7 days. 


INTAGLIO PRINTMAKER 

The Specialist Supplier 

of Fine Art Printmaking Products 
9 Playhouse Court, 

62 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London SE1 OAT 

Tel: 020 7928 2633 

Fax: 020 7928 2711 
info@intaglioprintmaker.com 
www.intaglioprintmaker.com 
Wide range of tools available to try in 
our store (near Tate Modern). 


L. CORNELISSEN & SON 
19th century shop near 

The British Museum 
Pigments, Gilding & Etching 
supplies, tubed colour, brushes, 
paper, pastels. 

105 Gt. Russell Street, 
London WC1B 3RY 

Tel: +44 (0) 20 7636 1045 
info@cornelissen.com 
www.cornelissen.com 


LONDON 


LONDON GRAPHIC CENTRE 
16-18 Shelton Street 

Covent Garden WC2H 9JL 

Tel: 020 7759 4500 
www.londongraphics.co.uk 

The largest Art & Graphic supplies 
retailer in Central London. 
Thousands of products across 
hundreds of brands at great prices! 


STUART R. STEVENSON 
Artists & Gilding Materials 
68 Clerkenwell Road 
London EC1M 50A 

Tel: 020 7253 1693 
info@stuartstevenson.co.uk 
www.stuartstevenson.co.uk 


RUSSELL & CHAPPLE 

The Canvas Specialists 

30/31 Store Street, London WC1E 7QE 
Tel: 020 7836 7521 

Fax: 020 7636 8733 

www.randc.net 

Custom canvases, linens, cottons and 
stretcher bars. 


SOMERSET/ DORSET 


ART4ALL & ARTYCRAFTY 

5 Market Square 

Crewkerne TA18 7LE 

Tel: 01460 78574 
www.art4allframing.co.uk 
www.artycraftysupplies.co.uk 
Bespoke framers, art, craft, hobby 
supplies. Open 6 days a week 
EASY PARKING. 


SUFFOLK / NORFOLK 


GOSLINGS 

50 Station Road, Sudbury, 

Suffolk CO10 2SP 

Tel: 01787 371932 

A family run business specialising in 
Bespoke Picture Framing and Artist 
Materials 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 


THE ARTIST’S PALETTE 

1 Millgate, Thirsk, 

North Yorkshire YO7 1AA 

Tel: (01845) 574457 

Independent artist-managed stockists 
of quality materials by 

Winsor & Newton, Sennelier etc; 
Crafts, kits and models. 


WEST MIDLANDS 


HARRIS MOORE 

Fine Art Supplies 

Unit 12 Minerva Works 

158 Fazeley Street 

Birmingham B5 5RT 

Tel: 0121 633 3687 
sales@harrismoorecanvases.co.uk 
www.harrismoore.co.uk 
Specialists in Artists Canvases and 
Professional Painting Supplies. 


ONLINE 
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www.cassart.co.uk 

The UK’s leading art supplies retailer 
- the world’s best art brands at the 
most affordable prices. 
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RIGINAL 


ORIGINAL 


The illustrator on tracing paper, JRR Tolkien and 
career pivots. Interview: REBECCA BRADBURY 


WHAT ARE YOUR FIRST 
MEMORIES OF MAKING ART? 
Tracing things out of books. My dad 
was an engineer and he used to bring 
tracing paper back from his office - 

it was really luxurious in those days! 


HOW DID YOU BECOME AN 
ILLUSTRATOR? 

| went to art college, but | gave up 
illustration for years and just made my 
own art on the side. I’d been making 
small handmade books and, about 10 
years ago, | was asked to publish a 
compilation, John Broadley’s Books. 
So, | ended up falling into it again. 


WHERE DOES YOUR 
INSPIRATION COME FROM? 
My full-time job used to be at a press 
cuttings agency, so | used to see so 
many images. | really liked illustrations 
from the early 20th century, and also 
imagery around punk and fanzines. 
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| used to cut them out and stick them 
into scrapbooks. | also collect books 
with old engravings and catalogues 
of typefaces and textures. 


WHO IS YOUR FAVOURITE 
ILLUSTRATOR? 

Saul Steinberg. You look at his work 
and you can’t figure out how he’s done 
it, how he’s used those simple lines to 
create something that looks like more 
than the sum of its parts. It’s the same 
with Edward Bawden’s illustrations. 


at which aren’t directly associated 
to the text. Hopefully it’s interesting 
to adults, as well. 


WHAT ONE ART PRODUCT 
CAN’T YOU LIVE WITHOUT? 
Ink. | use Chinese ink, sometimes 
mixed with Rotring ink. Also, | only 
ever work on lined exercise paper 
as | find the ink soaks in at the 

right level without bleeding. 
If I’m lucky, I’ll find old ledger 
books on eBay. They'll be 50 
or 60 years old and the 
paper is really stained but 
this gives a nice effect. 


WHAT BOOKS DID YOU LIKE 
AS YOU WERE GROWING UP? 
| had a copy of The Hobbit and it had 
a picture of where the Hobbit lived, 
drawn by JRR Tolkien. | remember 

my eyes going up and down the 

pathways in the picture, so that was 
what | tried to do myself: to make 
these landscapes where you could 
look into the distance of a scene. 


WHY DID YOU 
BRANCH OUT INTO 
CHILDREN’S BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION? 

| had just finished the job at the 
press cuttings agency when | got sent 
[Mick Jackson’s] text for While You’re 
Sleeping. It was such a coincidence 
that it was all about people 
who worked nights, so it felt 
like the perfect project. 


os 


WHERE ELSE CAN WE SEE 

YOUR ILLUSTRATIONS? 

At [London restaurant] Quo Vadis, 

my work has taken over the whole 

building [left]. It went from drawing on 

the menu to drawing the tablecloths, 

big pictures for the walls and a mural 

in the member’s restaurant. 

John Broadley and Mick Jackson’s new 

book While You’re Sleeping is published 

by Pavilion. www.pavilionbooks.com 
HOW DO YOU MAKE 

= YOUR WORK MORE 


APPEALING TO xi0s7@ only work on lined 

| thought about when | was . 

a child; | used to like pictures pa per as the ink soa ks 
in at the right level) 


with lots of detail, so I’ve 
packed in lots of things to look 
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PROFESSIONALS USE NITRAM 


'| spent four years in art college using any paint and any charcoal stick that was available, 
not knowing the difference between good and bad art materials. Then, | started 
studying classical art in Florence, Italy. | used the best oil paints and, for the first time, 
NITRAM | used Nitram Charcoal. | started to produce work that was similar to the Old Masters. 


STARTER KIT Ever since, | have been using Nitram Charcoal exclusively! It is reliable and consistent, 


KIT DE DEPART allowing me to express my artistic intentions onto paper. The different grades (H, HB, 
B) allow a natural variation. This gives my work a unique quality. 


Nitram Charcoal has no contender. That is why | choose Nitram.” 


~ Cesar Santos 
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CONTAINS / CONTIENT 


The Nitram Starter Kit contains: 


1 x 5mm H, 1 x 5mm HB, 1 x 5mm B and 1 x 6mm Bt charcoal, and 1 Limited Edition Sharpening Bloc with 1 set of replacement pads 


Cesar Santos’ art education is worldly, and his work has been seen around the globe. From the Annigoni Museum in Italy, the Beijing Museum in China, to 
Chelsea, NY, Santos’ work reflects both classical and modern interpretations juxtaposed within one painting. His influences range from the Renaissance to the 
Masters of the nineteenth century to Contemporary Art. With superb technique, he infuses a harmony between the natural and the conceptual to create works 
that are provocative and dramatic. www.santocesar.com 


NITRAM® 
www .nitramcharcoal.com FINE ART CHARCOAL 


Open 
College 
of the Arts 


With the Open College of the Arts, 
you can study a creative degree from 
anywhere in the world, at a pace and 
place that suits you. 


Be creative any time you like, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year, 
with no experience necessary. 


Enrol at any time and be a part of 
OCA’s creative community. 
Search oca.ac.uk 


The distance learning arm of 
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